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THE PRECLASSICAL MEANINGS OF 
SPANISH TEMPERO 


By John Lihani 


THE etymological sense of tempero (Lat. temperies)' has changed to the 
present meaning of ‘“‘Sazén y buena disposicién en que se halla la tierra 
para las sementeras y labores.’* One can observe the word’s transition 
in meaning in the works of the early Spanish playwrights: Ifigo de Men- 
doza, Juan del Encina, Lucas Fernandez, and Gil Vicente (it does not 
appear in Torres Naharro). Their peculiar uses of the word are not con- 
sidered by any of the early dictionaries,* nor by the present Academy 
Dictionary.‘ Neither are their interpretations reflected by refranes,® or 
by present dialectal usage,* or by other romance languages.’ Thus the 


1. Harper’s Latin Dictionary gives the following definitions of temperies: ‘A due 
mingling, mixture, or tempering, temperature, temper. [. . .] temperateness, mod- 
erate temperature[. . .] a due proportion [. . .] moderation, temperance.’’ In each 
case the key word is “‘moderation’’ and is applicable to anything capable of it. In 
two instances, however, in which moderation is particularly related to anything, it 
is to “temperature,’’ and in fact, ““temperature’”’ is singled out in one case as equiva- 
lent to lemperies. 

2. Diccionario de la lengua espafiola, seventeenth Academy edition (Madrid, 
1947). 

3. “tempero o sazén. temperies. tempestiuitas.’”’ Antonio de Nebrija, Vocabulario 
espaniol-latino, facsimile of the 1495 edition (Madrid, 1951). 

“tempero o sazon, temps, saison, bonne disposition du temps, temperature, tempo, 
stagione, dispositione di tempo buona.’’ Hierosme Victor, Tesoro de las tres lenguas 
francesa, italiana, y espafiola (Geneva, 1609). 

‘Vale sazén y templanga de tiempo, vocablo antiguo.”’ Sebastidn de Covarrubias, 
Tesoro de la lengua castellana o espafiola, ed. Martin de Riquer (Barcelona, 1943). 

“tempero, 0 sazon, ‘temps, saison, temperature et bonne disposition du temps.’ ”’ 
César Oudin, Le trésor des devz langves espagnolle et frangoise (Paris, 1660). 

4. For the Academy Dictionary definition, see first sentence of article. 

5. “Tempero de por San Miguel, guérdete Dios dél.’”’ Gonzalo Correas, Vocabu- 
lario de refranes y frases proverbiales (Madrid, 1906). 

“Tempero por tempero, el de enero,’’ and ‘“‘Tempero por tempero, enero y su 
compafiero.”’ Rodriguez Marin, Mds de 21.000 refranes castellanos (Madrid, 1926). 

Under tempero, the Autoridades Dictionary cites: ‘‘Agua de Enero todo el afio 
tiene tempero.’’ With the quotation, however, from Diego Gracian, Dion., f.152, it 
suggests the meaning of temperies: ‘“Tenemos necesidad de otro tempero, contrario 
al calor.” 

6. “‘La humedad que conservan las tierras en el subsuelo.’’ José de Lamano y 
Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino (Salamanca, 1915). 

7. The Portuguese meanings of tempero are an extension of the ‘“‘moderation”’ 
theme: In one, tempéro applies to seasoning: ‘‘O sal, & mais adubos cd que se tem- 
péra o comer... .”’ Raphael Bluteau, Vocabulario portuguez & latino (Lisboa, 1721). 
Its proximity to the Latin meanings is seen in the following definitions: ‘“Tempero. 
(Termo de Medico.) O effeyto de remedio attemperante, id est, que tempéra o calor, 
ou 0 frio da parte doente ... . (Nao so evacuacao, mas tambem Tempero das partes, 
em que o humor se deteve. Correcgfio deabusos . . . .),’”” Bluteau, op. cit. 

A “tempering’’ element had its influence on people’s affairs as well, thus tempero 
became for them a manner or means of arranging (in a temperate or moderate fash- 
ion) their business affairs. Bluteau, op. cit., gives: ‘‘Tempero. No sentido moral. 
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preclassical meanings of tempero must be deduced from the works of 
the authors themselves. 

Berceo had used the word still in its etymological sense of ‘‘moderate 
temperature.”’ In the following passage rain with subsequent pleasant 
weather follows the former drought and extremes of heat. 


Quando faze grand seca, tuerce el temporal, 
Todos por ganar pluia vienen al su corral. 
Quando devotamientre van al su oradero, 
E lievan el su cuerpo do iogo de primero, 
Esto vid por mis oios é so ende certero, 
Luego da Dios pluia e sabroso tempero.* 


Two and a half centuries later, the word reveals a drastic departure 
from the original sense, as it appears in Ifigo de Mendoza, where it 
specifically applies to the “cold northeast wind.” 


El tempero ventiscaua 

de cabo del regajion; 

el cierco asmo que elaua; 

el gallego llouiznaua 

por todo mi gamarron; (“Vita Christi,’” NBAE, vol. 19, p. 21b) 


The ciercgo (a northerly wind) elaua, the gallego (the northwest wind) 
llouiznaua, and the tempero (the northeast wind) ventiscaua. 


In Encina’s works, with the distinction now between buen and mal 
tempero, the word assumes a new, figurative meaning. The earlier signifi- 
cance of “moderate temperature” or pleasant weather, was easily ex- 
tended to depict a personal, favorable condition, thus a “good time, 
good fortune, enjoyment.” 


Pascual. ;Dalos 4 rabia y 4 rofia 
Los de villa y palaciegos! 


Dios les dé malos sosiegos. 
Gil. Y a nosotros buen tempero. 
Pascual. D’acd jueguemos un rato. (Teatro completo, Madrid, 1893, p. 307) 





Meyo, ou geyto, que se toma para ajustar hum negocio . . . . Inventouse hum tem- 
pero, para a gente do povo se persuadir, q he tao boa como a Nobreza... . Estou 
obrigado a usar de hum tempero . . . . Eis o tempero con G se ha de fazer este ne- 
gocio. ...” 

In Provengal it foreshadows the modern Spanish dialectal meaning: ‘“‘tempeira, 
tempieira, v.n. et a. Tomber assez de pluie pour que la terre soit trempée, v. atem- 
poura, lentura; humecter. Tempeiro, la pluie est abondante; a bén tempeira, la terre 
a été suffisamment humectée. ‘Cresian de temperia noueste géusié trdu se.’ ”’ Fré- 
déric Mistral, Lou Tresor déu felibrige ou Dictionnaire provengal-frangais (Paris, 
1932). 

8. Thomas Antonio Sanchez, ed., Coleccién de poestas castellanas anteriores al 
siglo XV, Poesias de don Gonzalo de Berceo, II (Madrid, 1730), p. 176. In the list 
of Voces antiquadas which follows the work, the editor makes no mention of tempero. 
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The second time Encina uses the word, it is reminiscent of the Pro- 
vencal and Catalan tempéri, temperi “storm, tempest, misfortune.’”® Thus 
the word became established not merely with a figurative meaning, but 
evolving away from the idea of moderateness it now pertained to an 
extreme of weather. 


Ya no habrds vivir fortuno [sic] 
ni tempero; (op. cit., p. 357) 


Ferndndez retained Encina’s figurative meaning of tempero (“good 
time, good fortune, enjoyment”’) in the following passage: 


Soldado. ¢Por quien penas compafiero? 
Declara me ya tu mal. 
Prauos. ¢Ya no vos digo que es tal 
que nunca tien buen tempero?!° 
(Farsas y églogas, facsimile edition of 1514 by Cotarelo y Mori, 
Madrid, 1929, fol. Ci v, 70) 


But Ferndndez also used the word as did Mendoza (‘‘cold northeast 
wind’’) to refer to an extremely cold morning: 


Hora muy huerte llentfo 

haze aquesta madrugada; 
jRabia, y quan terrible elada! 
Juro a mi que haze gran frfo. 


Miafe con este tempero" 
que no se crie polilla. (op. cit., fol. fi r, 10) 


The change as well as the instability of meaning undoubtedly re- 
flected the word’s usage. By Vicente’s day, however, it crystallized into 
a combination of Mendoza’s and Encina’s interpretations: ‘‘cold, stormy 
weather.”’? In this state tempero found greater use. In the following 


9. Along with tempeira Mistral, op. cit., has tempéri (Lat. temperies) which he 
equates to Sp. tempero and defines: ‘“‘Intempérie, mauvais temps, bourrasque, vi- 
cissitude, accident, malheur, tapage... .”’ 

Catalan has “‘temperi. m. Mal temps, tempestat. Borrasca.’’ Diccionari enciclo- 
pedic de la llengua catalana (Barcelona, 1935). 

10. Cafiete interprets this as ‘“‘Sosiego.’”’ Lucas Ferndndez, Farsas y églogas, ed. 
Manuel Cafiete, Glosario (Madrid, 1867), p. 289. 

11. Cafiete, loc. cit., p. 289: ‘‘Gris, frio sutil y penetrante.”’ 

12. This crystallized meaning was perhaps partly the result of the influence of 
temporal in its meaning of tempestad. Although Nebrija and Covarrubias omitted 
this definition, both Oudin and Victor have it as ‘‘temps plein de pluyes, orageux.”’ 
An example of temporal in Juan Ruiz is particularly interesting, for it bears close 
resemblance to the meaning of tempero under discussion (Ruiz made no use of tem- 
pero). 


Era un ortelano byen synple é syn mal; 
En el mes de enero con fuerte tenporal, 
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passage a pastor seeks shelter from an oncoming rain storm which he 
calls el tempero de fortuna. 


Gil. . . . yo aqui estoy abrigado 
del tempero de fortuna,” 
afiublada estaa la luna 
mal peccado 
lloueraa soncas priado. 
(Obras completas, I, ed. Braga, Coimbra, 1933, p. 9) 


In the first of the three remaining examples from Vicente," hum pastor 
que significa 0 inuerno speaks of mal tempero. 


La lluuia como desgrana 

doy a rauia el mal tempero 

aquesto no llieua apero 

para que llegue a mafiana 

mal grado aya la nieue (op. cit., p. 94) 


Again the same character speaks of much the same situation: tem- 
pero—tempestad tamafa. 


Hide puta que tempero 
para andar enamorado 


con la tempestad tamafia (op. cit., p. 95) 


The same situation persists in the succeeding example. Winter com- 





Andando por su huerta vido so un peral, 
Una culuebra chica, medio muerta atal, 
Con la nief’ 6 con el viento 6 con la elada fria 
Estava la culuebra de frfo amodorrida: (Libro de buen amor, 1348b) 


Likewise, the earlier semantic instability of temporal itself is shown by Berceo’s 
varied usage. It denotes a period of time in S. Dom., 487b, 591c, but a storm in San 
Mill., 50b, 56d, and in Signos del Juicio, 3c. Thomas Antonio Sanchez, ed., op. cit., 
II, Poesias de don Gonzalo de Berceo. (In Libro de Apolonio it was also used for ‘“‘a 
period of time’’ [2b], but when used in connection with “‘storm,”’ it referred to a 
storm at sea [110a and 456a)). 


Nin nieves, nin eladas, nin ventiscas mortales, 

Nin cansedat, nin famne, nin malos temporales 

Nin frio, nin calentura, ni estas cosas tales 

Sacar no lo podieron dentre los matarrales. (San Mill., 50b) 


This usage anticipates that of Juan Ruiz. These, together with popular usage, 
may have influenced Ifiigo de Mendoza’s use of tempero and thence Vicente’s in- 
terpretation of it as “‘cold stormy weather.” 


13. Marques Braga suggests: ‘‘aqui estou tranquilo.”” Gil Vicente, Obras com- 
pletas, ed. Braga, I (Coimbra, 1933), note, p. 9. 
14. For these Braga, op. cit., p. 486 gives: ‘“‘tempero—frio penetrante.”’ 
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plains of being troubled by el tempero, whereas Summer comments that 
it is sweating, thus providing a contrast between the ‘cold, stormy 
weather” of winter and the hot weather of summer. 


Iupiter. ... lleuantad todos las manos 
vamos ver aquel Sefior 
que nos crio. 
Inuerno. No dezis se puedo yo 
No veis questoy regafiado 
del tempero. 
Verio. Quantes yo sudando esto. 
Estio. Fiebres me tienen cansado 
pero no os dire de no 
que ver lo quiero. (op. cit., p. 106) 


Finally, this type of weather which Vicente associated with winter 
left the ground in a soaked condition, which lasted long enough to facili- 
tate spring planting. What to Vicente signified mal tempero brought the 
labrador results which he considered buen tempero. And so in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century Malén de Chaide wrote: “[...] para que el 
que siembra en secano coja fruto, ha menester aguardar buen tempero, 
cuando la tierra est4 llovida y bien calada de agua del cielo, entonces 
hace buen sembrar. [. . .]’”® 

The playwrights’ varied interpretations of tempero, up to now un- 
heeded, help to explain its change from the etymological sense of mod- 
erate weather, found in Berceo, to that of the degree of moisture in the 
ground and its mellowness for planting found in Malén de Chaide and 
thereafter. 


Yale University 


15. Pedro Malén de Chaide, La Conversién de la Madalena, in BAE, XXVII, p. 
362. This particular meaning is still retained in dialect (see note 6). 





A DOCUMENT OF APRIL 12, 1672, SIGNED 
BY MOLIERE 


By Elizabeth Maxfield Miller 


One of the great literary mysteries, often investigated but never solved, 
is that there are no manuscripts in Moliére’s hand known to us. At pres- 
ent we have only two short receipts in his hand, his signature on a num- 
ber of documents, notarized contracts, parish records, and his notes on 
the pages of four books which he owned. Until 1840 only seven Moliére 
signatures were known. By 1886 the research of Beffara, Soulié and other 
scholars of the nineteenth century had made it possible for Georges 
Monval to draw up a list of fifty-nine signatures.! 

With the addition of later discoveries, the most recent list now com- 
prises over ninety known autographs of Moliére.“ This list includes the 
hitherto unknown Molitre document dated April 12, 1672, as well as 
seven other new Moliére signatures recently discovered by Mme Made- 
leine Jurgens, archivist of the Minutier Central (Paris, Archives Na- 
tionales), who is publishing her own findings in France with full 
transcriptions and detailed notes. The object of the present article is to 
annotate the document of April 12, 1672, giving full details on all the 
persons and papers mentioned in it. These notes throw light on Mo- 
liére’s family relationships the year before his death. 

We learn from earlier documents that there had been acrid disputes 
between Moliére and his brother-in-law, André Boudet, and more espe- 
cially with his difficult sister-in-law, Marie Maillard, on the settlement 
of the estate of Poquelin pére, who had died February 25, 1669. Georges 
Toudouze (Moliére bourgeois de Paris et tapissier du roi [Paris, 1946}, 
pp. 107-11, hereafter referred to as Toudouze) gives a detailed account 
of the fourteen months of quarreling which seem to end with the in- 
ventaire aprés décés of April 1670 and the partage des biens signed by all 
three on April 19, 1670. Toudouze concludes that at that point Moliére 
and his brother-in-law and sister-in-law finally parted and went their 
separate ways. However, the present document shows that all the finan- 
cial matters in the settlement of the estate were not cleared up until 
two years later in the final and more amicable agreement transcribed 
below. 

The document also casts a new light on Moliére’s relations with his 
father, illustrating how he concealed during his lifetime his secret gen- 
erosity to his father. We have reason to believe that the latter was too 
proud, because of his earlier criticisms of his son’s profession, to accept 


1. Georges Monval, Commission des autographes de Moliére, Le Moliériste (hereafter 
referred to as Mol.], VIII [1886-87], 36-40. 

la. Elizabeth M. Miller and Madeleine Jurgens, “Etat actuel des autographes de 
Moliére,” Revue d’Histoire du Thédtre, VII (1955), 278-97. 
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much direct financial aid from his son for his failing business. Conse- 
quently, as we shall see below, Moliére made him very large loans through 
a third party. 

The document also provides a chronological sidelight on L’Avare. 
Moliére’s large clandestine loans to his father through the medium of 
his friend Jacques Rohault are dated October and December 1668. These 
loans came very shortly after the first performance of L’Avare on Sep- 
tember 9, 1668. They are in ironic, though happy, contrast to Harpa- 
gon’s unwitting loan to his son at a high rate of interest through a third 
party. They show how unlikely it is that Harpagon’s unfriendly relation 
with his son mirrors that of Moliére with his father. It even seems pos- 
sible that Moliére’s idea of helping his father financially through a third 
party came to him while he worked on that part of the play.” 

The existence of the present document was discovered during my 
study of the [tépertoire of Pierre Gigault, one of Moliére’s notaries, 
Etude CXIII of the Minutier Central.* Although Eudore Soulié ex- 
plains, in the preface to his book of Moliére documents,‘ that he ex- 
amined some of the répertoires of some of the notaries, he does not seem 
to have consulted this Répertoire (1666-1673) where I found record of 
six hitherto undiscovered documents in which Moliére is directly con- 
cerned.® They are described as follows: 


1669, aoit | Bail—Jean Baptiste Pocquelin Moliere et autres & Nicolas Belier 
et sa femme. 





2. The Aulularia by Plautus is, of course, the principal source of L’Avare, but 
in one of the secondary sources, La Belle Plaideuse (1654) by Boisrobert, a young 
man borrowing from a usurer through a third party discovers he is being exploited 
by his own father. (Cf. H. Carrington Lancaster, History of French Dramatic Litera- 
ture in the Seventeenth Century [Baltimore, 1929-42], Part III, vol. II, 714-16.) 

3. In the Minutier Central of the Archives Nationales, each Etude contains all 
the documents which have been drawn up and signed by the notaries of a given 
notarial office, arranged chronologically in large packets, often sheepskin bound. 
Each notary always handed over to his successor all documents of his own and those 
of his predecessors. Some Etudes contain documents dating from the fifteenth cen- 
tury in unbroken line until 1850. 

In accordance with a contemporary law, all documents dated prior to 1850 were 
deposited in the Archives Nationales (1926-1946). Those dated after 1850 have re- 
mained in the offices of the present notaries. It is necessary to ask written permis- 
sion of the present notary in order to examine, photograph or publish documents in 
his Etude, since the documents are technically still his property and are only housed 
and protected by the Archives Nationales. 

4. Eudore Soulié, Recherches sur Moliére et sur sa famille (Paris, 1863). Soulié’s 
work (hereafter referred to as Soulié) contains integral transcriptions of sixty-five 
documents relating to Moliére, his friends and his relatives. He had found them by 
searching in various notarial offices for all documents mentioned in various inven- 
taires apres décés of Moliére, his father, his wife and others. His explanation of his 
research methods should be helpful to further investigations, greatly facilitated 
today by the fact that all existing notarial documents are now housed together in 
the Minutier Central. 

5. Permission to do research in Etude CXIII and to photostat or publish any 
documents discovered was given by M. Albert Lainé, present notary of this Etude. 
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1669, aoit | Quittance—Pierre Berger et autres au dit Sieur Moliere et autres.* 

1672, 12 avril Consentement—André Boudet et Marie Maillard 4 Jean Baptiste 
Pocquelin Moliere et autres. 

1672, juillet Promesse—Jean Converset, Jacques Du Vivier et autres & Jean- 
Baptiste Pocquelin Moliere et autres. 

1672, juillet Traicté et compromis—Jean-Baptiste Pocquelin de Moliere et 
Pierre Marchant. 

1672, juillet Convention—Jean-Baptiste Pocquelin Moliere et Pierre de Beau- 
champ. 


Etude CXIIT has suffered greatly because of dampness and mould,’ and 
all of these documents are missing except the one under discussion here. 
Unfortunately, therefore, five documents which probably bore Moliére’s 
signature are lost to us forever. The document, dated April 12, 1672, 
was discovered in the Liasse 76 of Etude CXIII of the Minutier Central.* 

The dates given in these notes are taken from reliable primary sources 
(parish registers or notarial documents) often published in their en- 
tirety by Beffara, Jal, Moulin, Monval, or Soulié. One does not dare 
rely on dates in published genealogies of Moliére’s family since they con- 
tain many errors.’ 

To understand the financial implications of this document, it seems 
important to consider, for a moment, certain monetary values in the 
seventeenth century and their approximate dollar values today. On the 
basis of M. Loiselet’s findings,"° we note that Moliére at the end of his 


6. Soulié (p. 286) makes a note on this document listed among the papers in Mo- 
litre’s inventaire aprés décés. He explains that he could not find it in the papers of 
Gigault’s successor. We know now that the documents of several months and even 
years are missing in this Etude. See following note. 

7. Mme Jurgens writes in a letter of December 1954: ‘‘L’Etude CXIII a énormé- 
ment souffert de l’humidité et des mois entiers manquent: toute l’année 1661, aoft 
1662, toute l’année 1665, juillet A décembre 1666, juillet 1667 A juin 1668, juillet a 
décembre 1669, mai 4 septembre 1670, janvier & juin 1671, juillet 1672 a juin 1673, 
toute l’année 1674. Et les lacunes se continuent chez le successeur de Gigault.”’ 

8. With the kind assistance of M. André Legoy, Archiviste de la Seine, I was able 
to make a full and exact reading of the document. The simple transcription of the 
document itself and a photostat reproduction of the fourth page of the document 
showing Moliére’s signature appeared in my ‘Recherches moliéresques”’ in the 
Revue d’ Histoire du Thédtre, 6* année, 1954, III, 164-65. 

9. There are three published genealogies of Molitre (besides sections of biogra- 
phies dealing with the subject): E. Révérend Du Mesnil, La Famille de Moliére 
(Paris, 1879) and Les Aieux de Moliére 4 Beauvais et 4 Paris (Paris, 1879), the latter 
hereafter referred to as Du Mesnil; and Ernest Thoinan, Un Bisaieul de Moliére; re- 
cherches sur les Mazuel (Paris, 1878), hereafter referred to as Thoinan. 

10. Jean Louis Loiselet, De quoi vivait Molitre? (Paris, 1950) hereafter referred to 
as Loiselet. In his preface to this book, M. Loiselet gives us the conclusions of M. 
Raymond Picard on the value of the livre tournois in 1670 which he fixes at about 800 
francs, 1950 standard. Since the World Almanac . . . for 1951 (p. 684) gives the dollar 
rate in November 1950 as 350 francs, the approximate value of the livre tournois 
would be a little less than $2.30. But as M. Loiselet says: 

“Tl semble vain de vouloir donner une évaluation exacte au pouvoir d’achat de la 
livre-tournoi [sic], tant les prix variaient selon qu’il s’agissait de produits agricoles 
ou de produits industriels. Mais, et c’est le point important pour la compréhension 
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life had a yearly income of about 12,000 livres or about $27,000. Although 
this seems a sizeable income, we must remember that Moliére’s expenses 
were very heavy because of the exigencies of his scale of living, the very 
high cost of manufactured articles in particular, and of Parisian life in 
general in the seventeenth century. This makes his clandestine loans 
to his father of 10,000 livres or about $23,000 represent a generosity 
which should be striking proof of his filial feeling. Transcription of the 
document follows: 


Pardevant les notaires gardenotes du Roy au ChAtelet de Paris, soubsignez 
furent présents ANDRE BOUDET,’ marchand tappissier bourgeois de Paris y 
demeurant soubs les pilliers de la Tonnellerie, paroisse Sainct Eustache au nom et 
comme tuteur des enfants mineurs* de luy et de deffuncte MAGDALAINE POC- 
QUELIN’® jadis sa femme, et MARIE MAILLARD,! veuve de JEAN POCQUE- 
LIN,’ tappissier et Vallet de chambre du Roy, demeurant & Paris, rue du Cigne 
susdite parroisse au nom et comme tutrice de JEAN BAPTISTE POCQUELIN ? 
fils mineur dudit deffunct et d’elle lesdits mineurs Boudet par représentation de 
la dicte deffuncte Magdelaine Pocquelin leur mére et ce dict Jean Baptiste Poc- 
quelin et par representation dudict deffunct Jean Pocquelin son pére héritiers 
avecq JEAN BAPTISTE POCQUELIN’ leur oncle, aussi tappissier et Vallet de 
chambre du Roy et de deffuncts JEAN POCQUELIN;,’ pareillement tapissier et 
Vallet de Chambre de sa Majesté et [blank space] CRESSE,’ sa femme, pére et 
mére dudict Sieur Jean Baptiste Pocquelin et ayeuls desdicts mineurs lesquels 
Sieur Boudet et Veuve Pocquelin audict nom en attendant que les affaires des 
successions” desdits deffuncts Sieur Jean Pocquelin et MARIE CRESSE’ soient 
reglez deffinitivement entr’eux et cedict Sieur Jean Bapiste Pocquelin ont consenty 
et acordé, consentent et accordent par ces présentes que le dict Sieur Jean Baptiste 
Pocquelin touche et regoive ces loyers escheus et a eschoir a |’advenir d’une mai- 
son seize en ceste ville de Paris soubs les pilliers des Halles occupée par PIERRE 
BELIER,” marchand frippier & Paris & raison de Mil cinquante livres par chacun 
an suivant le bail qui luy en a esté faict par cesdites parties et en tant que besoin 
seroit ces dicts Sieur Boudet et Veuve Pocquelin se constitue[nt] audict nom leur 
procureur avecq pouvoir d’en donner touttes quittances et descharges vallables 
escheues en cas de refus de payement par le dict B[e]lier de faire touttes dilligenses 
et poursuittes all’encontre de luy ainsy que le dict Sieur Jean Baptiste Pocquelin 
advisera et sy besoin est plaider de opposition etc. et appellation etc. eslire domi- 
cilles substituer etc. et generallement 4 la charge que des deniers provenant des- 
dicts Loyers cedict Sieur Jean Baptiste Pocquelin sera tenu comme pour le pré- 
sent. Il promet de payer ces arrerages escheus et a eschoir de cing cens cinquante 
livres de rente deubs par lesdites successions scavoir cing cens livres au SIEUR 
JACQUES ROUHAULT,” professeur en mathématicques & Paris et cinquante 
livres audict Jeune Jean Baptiste Pocquelin comme estant aux droets de [blank 
space] BERGER,” marchant bourgeois de Paris et d’en retirer bonne et vallable 
quittance et qu’aprés lesdits arrerages payez il leur rendra compte desdits loyers 
touttefois et quantes qu’il en sera par eux et chacun d’eulx requis etc. pour l’execu- 





de cette étude, il appert que les 12.000 £ de revenues sur lesquels vivait Molitre 
représentaient une trés forte somme et faisaient de lui un homme indubitablement 
trés riche, une sorte de bourgeois cossu’”’ (pp. xi—xii). 
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tion des présentes et deppendances ledict Sieur Jean Baptiste Pocquelin eslict 
son domicille’* irrevocable en la maison oi il est demeurant seize rue Sainct Tho- 
mas du Louvre, paroisse Sainct Germain |’Auxerois auquel lieu etc. nonobstant 
etc. promettant etc. obligeant chacun en droict soy etc. renongant etc. 

Faict et passé es maisons des parties l’an MVI° soixante douze ce douziesne 
jour d’Avrile avant midy ladite Marie Maillard a declaré ne scavoir escrire ne 
signer et les autres ont signé. 

A BOUDET 

J. B. POQUELIN MOLIERE:-/. 
FERRET” 

GIGAULT” 


The persons and terms mentioned in the document can be identified 
as follows: 

(1) “ANDRE BOUDET,” Moliére’s brother-in-law by marriage in 
1651 with Marie-Magdelaine Poquelin, Moliére’s sister (see note 3). The 
friendly relations between Moliére and his brother-in-law underline the 
strong bond which is said to have existed between Moliére and his sister 
Magdelaine. This is borne out by an analysis of the following docu- 
ments:!! 


February 20, 1662: André Boudet is one of the witnesses at Moliére’s marriage 
to Armande Béjart (Soulié, p. 203; Louis Francois Beffara, Dissertation sur J. 
B. Poquelin Moliére {Paris, 1821], p. 7; hereafter, referred to as Beffara). 

June 23, 1663: Moliére is godfather at Saint-Eustache for Jeanne-Madeleine- 
Grésinde Boudet, daughter of André Boudet and Magdelaine Poquelin (H. 
Moulin, Moliére et les registres de l’état civil; Moliére neuf fois parrain (Paris, 
1878], p. 10; hereafter referred to as Moulin). 

April 14-19, 1670: In the inventaire aprés décés of his father-in-law Jean Poquelin, 
Boudet signs as guardian for his sons, heirs of a third of the estate. Moliére and 
his sister-in-law sign for the other two thirds (Soulié, pp. 220-39). 

April 12, 1672: Boudet, Moliére, and their sister-in-law Marie Maillard, sign an 
amicable agreement on the settlement of the Poquelin estate (Document tran- 
scribed above). 

October 5, 1672: “Sous seign privé,’ Moliére lends Boudet the sum of 1100 livres 
“payables 4 volonté,” a fact indicated by the paper found in Moliére’s posses- 
sions after his death (Soulié, p. 287). 

October 12, 1672: Moliére’s second son is buried in Saint-Eustache “en présence 
de Boudet et Aubry ses oncles’’ (Soulié, p. 78). 

11. Molitre was not a witness at the marriage of his sister Magdelaine to André 
Boudet in Saint-Eustache on January 15, 1651, as Beffara (p. 8) had thought. Au- 
guste Jal, Dictionnaire critique de biographie et d’histoire (Paris, 1872), hereafter 
referred to as Jal, shows that the signature “Jean Pocquelin’’ was Moliére’s younger 
brother whom the acte indicates as ‘“‘honorable homme, maitre tapissier,”’ (p. 988). 
Besides, Molitre had signed a receipt at Pézenas on December 17, 1650 (Mol. VII, 
233-46), and it is probable he was not in Paris at the time of this marriage. In addi- 
tion Moliére always signs “J.B.’’ or ‘Jean Baptiste’? but never ‘Jean,’ and he 
spells his surname without the c in all signatures except two in 1668. 
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This André Boudet was never “Seigneur de Franconville,’’ enjoying 
“tous les droits seigneuriaux qui en dépendaient” as Jacob had sug- 
gested (Mol. I, 75-76). It has been shown (Mol. I, 121, 276-80, 341-42) 
that the document of 1671 on which Jacob based his hypothesis refers 
to ‘‘Monsieur Boutet”’ not ““Boudet,’”’ and that it describes him as “‘mar- 
chand bourgeois,” but never as “‘tapissier.”” In the other Paris documents 
mentioned above, Moliére’s brother-in-law is always called “André 
Boudet, marchand tapissier, bourgeois de Paris” and never ‘Seigneur 
de Franconville.” The fact that Boudet borrowed money from Moliére 
in 1672 seems itself to argue against Jacob’s theory. 

After Moliére’s death, Boudet continued to be friendly with Mo- 
litre’s widow, Armande Béjart. On March 4, 1673, by an acte du Chételet, 
Boudet was named guardian for Moliére’s daughter, Esprit-Magdeleine 
(Soulié, p. 80). He and Armande Béjart were the only signatories (be- 
sides the appraiser and the two notaries) for Moliére’s inventaire aprés 
décés which is dated March 13-20, 1673 (Soulié, pp. 262-92). Four months 
later, July 14, 1673, Boudet borrowed from Armande Béjart the large 
sum of 14,000 livres (11,000 livres of which Lully had just given Armande 
as first payment on a large loan made to him by Moliére in 1670 [Soulié, 
pp. 239-42]). Boudet returned the money to Armande in two payments, 
September 3 and October 26, 1675 (Soulié, p. 324). 

In 1686, another guardian is named for Moliére’s daughter, Esprit- 
Madeleine (Minutier Central, Etude CXIII, Liasse 129). This seems to 
indicate that André Boudet was no longer living at that time. 

(2) “LES ENFANTS MINEURS,” Jean-Baptiste Boudet and An- 
dré Boudet fils. Here, in 1672, these are the only two still living of the 
six children of André Boudet and Magdelaine Poquelin (Du Mesnil, pp. 
33-34, gives other details on these children but does not give his sources): 


Three children without names buried in Saint-Eustache, 1656-59. 

Jean-Baptiste Boudet, baptized, September 26, 1660. There is no note about his 
godfather, but the name of the child, the fact that Moliére was in Paris at the 
moment and that this was his favorite sister’s child make one suppose Moliére 
was the godfather. Du Mesnil (p. 35) does not give the source of his information 
and this baptism is not noted elsewhere. Jean-Baptiste Boudet died between 
1700 and 1711 (Soulié, p. 112). 

Jeanne-Madeleine-Grésinde Boudet, baptized June 23, 1663 at Saint-Eustache 
with her uncle Moliére as godfather (Moulin, p. 10), and her aunt Armande 
Grésinde Béjart as godmother (Beffara, p. 12). She must have died before 1670 
since she does not appear in the division of the estate of her Grandfather Po- 
quelin where her father signs as guardian of his two sons only. 

André Boudet fils. Born before 1665 (date of his mother’s death). No baptismal 
records noted anywhere. He was still living in 1711 when he appears in a settle- 
ment document with his cousins, Moliére’s daughter and nephew (Soulié, p. 
339). 
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(3) “MAGDALAINE POCQUELIN,” or Marie-Magdelaine Poque- 
lin, Moliére’s favorite sister, baptized at Saint-Eustache, June 13, 
1628 (Jal, p. 989). She is called ‘“Madeleine Poquelin, 4gée de cing ans”’ 
in her mother’s inventaire aprés décés of 1633 (Soulié, p. 131). On Jan- 
uary 15, 1651 she married André Boudet (Beffara, p. 8); the marriage 
contracted on January 14, 1651, is noted in the inventaire aprés décés of 
Poquelin pére (Soulié, p. 237). She died and was buried in Saint-Eus- 
tache, May 18, 1665 (Jal. p. 989). 

Moliére’s other sisters do not seem to have been very important in 
his life. Little Marie, baptized August 10, 1625 (Beffara, p. 6), had died 
before her mother’s death in 1632. Moliére’s half-sister Catherine, born 
in 1634, became on January 20, 1655 a “religieuse de Sainte-Marie de 
Montargis”; his other half-sister, Marguerite, died a few days after 
her birth, November 15, 1636 (Dumesnil, p. 34). 

(4) “MARIE MAILLARD,” Moliére’s sister-in-law, was married to 
Jean Poquelin, le jeune, Moliére’s brother who died in 1660. The mar- 
riage took place January 16, 1656 in Saint-Eustache (Jal, p. 989). The 
marriage contract of January 15, 1656 (Soulié, pp. 197-200) indicates 
that she was a minor, the orphan daughter of Eutrope Maillard and 
Perrette Guilminault. She brought a dowry evaluated at 11,500 livres at 
the time of her marriage, and her witnesses were gens de condition like 
Charles Boulon, bishop of Caesarée, later Bishop of Soissons, several of 
the king’s counselors, as well as her uncle and guardian, Hubert Guil- 
minault, commis au greffe de la chambre des comptes (Soulié, p. 52). 

Marie Maillard and Jean Poquelin had four children: Jean-Baptiste 
Poquelin, born January 18, 1657; died before 1659; Nicolas Poquelin, 
baptized February 19, 1658; died before 1670; another Jean-Baptiste 
Poquelin, baptized May 5, 1659 at Saint-Eustache with his uncle Mo- 
lire as godfather (see note below); Agnés Poquelin, born a few months 
after her father’s death, baptized September 4, 1660; died before 1670. 
Here in this document of 1672, as well as in those of 1670, Marie Maillard 
is represented as guardian for her only living son’s share in the estate 
of Poquelin pére. 

Marie Maillard was not on good terms with Molitre immediately 
after the death of Poquelin pére, for, without waiting for the inventory 
and division of the estate, she took all the furniture and the papers from 
the Poquelin home to her own (Toudouze, p. 110). This certainly com- 
plicated the settlement of the Poquelin estate. But after much bickering 
the partage des biens was finally signed in 1670, and by 1672, the time 
of this document, matters seem to be resolved in a more friendly fashion, 
to the advantage of Marie Maillard’s son, Jean-Baptiste Poquelin. 

(5) “JEAN POCQUELIN,” often called “Jean Poquelin le jeune,” 
Moliére’s brother and Marie Maillard’s husband. Baptized October 12, 
1624 (Beffara, p. 6); died April 5, 1660 (Jal, p. 989). Associated in busi- 
ness with his father, he became ‘“‘tapissier et valet de chambre ordi- 
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naire du Roi,’’ when Moliére gave up this title on January 6, 1643 (Tou- 
douze, p. 49). Moliére resumed the title again after his brother’s death 
in 1660 (Soulié, p. 51). 

(6) “JEAN BAPTISTE POCQUELIN,” son of Jean Poquelin le 
jeune and Marie Maillard. At his baptism, May 5, 1659 in Saint-Eus- 
tache (Jal, p. 989), his uncle, Moliére, acted as godfather. An agreement 
with his cousins in 1711 indicates that Jean-Baptiste Poquelin was at 
that time “avocat en Parlement, demeurant rue Beaurepaire, paroisse 
Saint Sauveur” (Soulié, p. 339). Date of his death unknown. 

In this document of 1672, Moliére is to transfer to this godson an an- 
nuity of 50 livres, formerly belonging to Pierre Berger (see note 13). 

(7) “JEAN BAPTISTE POCQUELIN.” This is our Moliére, who 
signs here: “J. B. Poquelin Moliere -/. [sic]”. This paraph—a diagonal 
bar preceded and followed by a period—is used after his signature for 
the first time, as far as we know, on a receipt at Pézenas on December 
17, 1650 (Mol. VII, facsimile facing p. 241) and frequently after that, 
especially on legal papers. In a recent letter (January, 1955), Mme Jur- 
gens writes: “Il est curieux de noter que ce signe, qui plus tard sera la 
preuve d’une appartenance A une société secréte, accompagne également 
la signature de Racine.” 

Moliére was baptized at Saint-Eustache, January 15, 1622 (Beffara, 
p. 8), married to Armande Béjart at Saint Germain-l’Auxerrois on 
February 20, 1662 (Beffara, p. 7); marriage contract of January 23, 
1662 (Soulié, pp. 203-05); died February 17, 1673 (Soulié, p. 263); in- 
ventaire aprés décés, March 13-20, 1673 (Soulié, pp. 262-92). 

In this present document, as is almost always the case after 1660, 
when he took over the title again, Moliére is named “‘tappi sier [sic] et 
vallet [sic] de chambre du Roy.” This is the official and lezal Moliére. 
Only once in 1656 (R.H.L., III [1896], 149-51) and once in 1671 (Soulié, 
p. 242) among all the Moliére documents we know does Moliére indicate 
in a legal paper the profession of ‘“‘“comédien’”’ which made him famous. 

(8) “JEAN POCQUELIN,” Moliére’s father, usually described as 
“marchand tapissier, bourgeois de Paris, valet de chambre du Roy.” 
Son of Jehan Poquelin (written sometimes Pocquelin or even Poguelin 
and Poclin) and Agnes Mazuel, he was born in 1594. I have recently 
discovered in the Archives Nationales,’ a document, dated December 
11, 1607, which contains a signature of Moliére’s father “A l’Age de treize 
ans.’”’ According to this contract, he was apprenticed by his father to a 
certain Dominique Trubert, “maitre tapissier & Paris, demeurant rue 
Saint Denis.” This document shows 1594 as the date of birth for Poque- 
lin pére. All previous genealogies of Moliére give 1595 as the probable 
date of Moliére’s father’s birth. 

Jean Poquelin pére was married twice, first on April 27, 1621 to Marie 


12. Etude XXXVI, Liasse 87, folio 1109. Permission given for research and pub- 
lication, by M. André Salats, present notary of this Etude. 
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Cressé who died in 1632 (see following note); and secondly, on May 30, 
1633 to Catherine Fleurette who died in 1636 (Jal, p. 989). He died 
February 25, 1669 (Soulié, p. 221) and his inventaire aprés décés is dated 
April 14-19, 1670 (Soulié, pp. 220-39). 

(9) “[MARIE] CRESSE,” Moliére’s mother (the scribe seems to 
have left blank spaces for the ‘Marie’ in two places, and later only 
filled in the second blank). Marie Cressé, daughter of Louis Cressé and 
Marie Asselin; baptized at Saint-Eustache, May 2, 1601 (Beffara, p. 6). 
Married to Jean Poquelin in Saint-Eustache, April 27, 1621 two months 
after the marriage contract of February 22, 1621 (Soulié, p. 127). Died 
May 10, 1632; buried the next day at Saint-Eustache (Beffara, p. 6). 

She had six children, two of whom predeceased her (Louis, born in 
1623, and Marie, born in 1625). The four who survived her are noted 
in her inventaire aprés décés, dated January 19-31, 1633, as “Jean, Agé 
de onze ans [this is Moliére], autre Jean, 4gé de huit ans, Nicolas, 4gé de 
six ans, et Madeleine, A4gée de cing ans” (Soulié, p. 131). 

(10) “LES AFFAIRES DES SUCCESSIONS DESDITS DEF- 
FUNCTS SIEUR JEAN POCQUELIN ET MARIE CRESSE.” The 
settlement of these estates was very complicated and had been dragging 
along since 1670, the date of the partage des biens after the death of 
Poquelin pére. Marie Cressé’s estate (inventaire aprés décés of 1633) had 
never been completely settled by her husband before his death in 1669, 
and, of course, this further complicated the final settlement. 

(11) “PIERRE BELIER.” This name should read: “NICOLAS 
BELIER.” The manuscript of this document shows that the name 
“BELIER” was preceded by a blank space in which the name 
“PIERRE” was later inserted by a scribe. A blank space was also left 
later in the document for the first name of “BERGER” (see note /3). 
This second blank was never filled in. It is probable that the scribe con- 
fused the two surnames, both of which begin “BE,” and filled in the 
wrong space. 

In August 1669 “Moliére et autres’—probably the other heirs of 
Poquelin pére—rented to ‘‘Nicolas Belier et sa femme” the house which 
had been occupied by Poquelin pére until his death February 25, 1669. 
Unfortunately, the document of this transaction is missing from Etude 
CXIII (see footnote 7) where it belongs, as shown by its listing in the 
Répertoire of Pierre Gigault in August 1669. It is almost surely the docu- 
ment mentioned here which was supposed to yield a yearly rental of 
1050 livres to the estate of Poquelin pére on the house ‘‘soubs les pilliers 
des Halles.” 

(12) “SIEUR JACQUES ROUHAULT [sic].”” This must refer to 
JACQUFS ROHAULT (1620-1672); his signatures appear in this spell- 
ing on tue documents of 1668 (Soulié, pp. 216-20) which stipulate the 
500 /ivres interest from Poquelin pére mentioned in this agreement of 
1672. 
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Rohault was a famous physicist, professor of mathematics, and an 
intimate friend of the Poquelin family. His Traité de physique (Paris, 
1671) appears in Moliére’s inventaire aprés décés as “la Physique de 
Rohault”’ (Soulié, p. 284). This book was found at Moliére’s country 
house in Auteuil with thirty-six other books from Moliére’s library of 
217 volumes (unfortunately for us not all listed separately, as were this 
one and a few others). Soulié (pp. 84, 268) also thinks that the thermom- 
eter listed among Moliére’s effects was a gift from Rohault. 

Modern biographers (e.g. Georges Mongrédien, La Vie privée de Mo- 
ligre [Paris, 1950], pp. 143-44) as well as Grimarest"* (pp. 79-80) tell us 
that Rohault was almost a father-confessor to Moliére. Rohault and 
the painter Pierre Mignard seem to have been Moliétre’s very closest 
friends, closer even than his physician Mauvillain or the coterie intime 
which included Chapelle, La Fontaine, and Boileau. 

Grimarest also tells us (pp. 139-40) that Moliére sent Baron to pro- 
cure an old hat of Rohault’s for Du Croisy to wear when he played the 
“maitre de philosophie” in the Bourgeois gentilhomme (1670). Since it 
was quite a distinctive hat, a very “philosophical hat,’’ says Grimarest, 
it would have added to the comic fun of this scene. But Rohault refused 
when he discovered his hat was to go on the stage. Although Soulié (p. 
89) rather doubts this story, it sounds plausible especially in view of 
this newly discovered document which adds further proof of the close 
friendship between Moliére and Rohault. 

In Moliére’s inventaire aprés décés, among his debtors, we find the 
following: ““M* Jacques Rohault, professeur en mathématiques, 10.000,” 
according to contracts of August 31 and December 24, 1668 (Soulié, pp. 
286-87). The full story of these contracts seems to offer substantial 
proof of Moliére’s generosity and friendly feelings towards his father. 
We learn from receipts and papers in the inventaire aprés décés of Po- 
quelin pére (Soulié, pp. 64, 227-28, 234-35) that Moliére had already 
given back (in 1651 and 1664) to his father his inheritance from his 
mother’s estate, since Poquelin pére was in financial straits, caused by 
expenses for major repairs to the house and shop “pilliers des Halles.’ 
Moliére, realizing his father’s need for a larger sum and understanding 
his father’s pride and refusal to accept large gifts or loans from a son he 
had so often criticized, arranged with great tact to have his father re- 
ceive a large loan from Rohault without knowing that the money really 
came from his son (Soulié, pp. 65-66). Loiselet tells the story briefly: 


A un ami commun [Jacques Rohault], il avait donné 10.000 livres en 1668 pour 
que cet intermédiaire les prétat 4 Jean Poquelin; il n’en réclama pas les intéréts, 
qui auraient da étre de 500 livres par an. C’était 1A un acte totalement désinté- 

13. Grimarest, La Vie de Monsieur de Moliére par J.-L. le Gallois, Sieur de Grima- 
rest. Réimpression de l’édition originale (Paris, 1705) ...avec une notice par A.- 
P. Malassis (Paris, 1877). This earliest and much-criticized biography of Moliére 
has gone through numerous editions. The Société d’Histoire du ThéAtre published 
last year a new edition with introduction and notes by Georges Mongrédien. 
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ressé, dont, avec discrétion, il ne parla jamais 4 personne, méme lors des discus- 
sions odieuses qui l’opposérent aux autres héritiers; on connait le fait uniquement 
par le recu de |’intermédiaire, que |’on a retrouvé dans les papiers personnels de 
Moliére 4 sa mort (Loiselet, p. 79). 


As the document of April 12, 1672 indicates, Moliére had not explained 
the loan to the other heirs of his father, and he kept this secret until 
his death. In this document he has promised to pay Jacques Rohault 
from the estate of Poquelin pére the annual interest of 500 livres. Had 
he explained his loan, the other inheritors would have been obliged to 
return to Moliére the full 10,000 livres or to pay an annual 500 livres to 
Moliére from the Poquelin pére estate. The settlement of this already 
small estate would have been next to impossible without Moliére’s gener- 
ous silence. It is probable, in the light of Moliére’s known generosity to 
his friends, that he also wanted Rohault to continue to have the 500 
livres annuity every year from the Poquelin estate as a recognition of 
his willingness to act as a go-between in a difficult family situation. 

Jacques Rohault died and was buried at Saint-Merri in December 
1672 (Jal, p. 1075) shortly after the present document was signed. And 
Moliére himself died three months later. The receipt for 10,000 livres 
which appears among the personal papers of Moliére in his inventaire 
aprés décés (Soulié, pp. 286-87) explains the affair to Moliére’s heirs. 
His wife and daughter, therefore, immediately claim the 500 livres an- 
nuity on this money from the Poquelin pére estate (Soulié, p. 65), and 
in 1711 Esprit-Madeleine Poquelin (by then Mme de Monthalant) re- 
quires that her first cousins, Jean-Baptiste Poquelin, and André Boudet 
fils, pay her two thirds of the 500 livres annuity on this money due her 
father, Moliére, from their grandfather Poquelin’s estate (Soulié, p. 339). 
Moliére’s generosity does not seem to have been inherited by his 
daughter. 

This incident in Moliére’s life was dramatized in Poquelin pére et fils, 
a one-act comedy in verse by Ernest d’Hervilly, presented at the Odéon 
Theater in 1881 for the 259th anniversary of Moliére’s birth. An anony- 
mous critic of the times writes of it as follows: 


C’est sur un fait réel, trés longtemps resté inconnu, qu’est basée cette petite 
comédie fantaisiste. Dans les papiers de la succession de Moliére . . . il a été dé- 
couvert la preuve (une décharge signée du mathématicien Rohault, ami intime du 
grand comique) que celui-ci, instruit’ des embarras pécuniaires de son pére, et 
n’osant directement venir 4 son aide, avait usé d’un stratagéme filial pour lui 
faire accepter son argent. Rohault, diment stylé, alla trouver le vieux tapissier et 
lui demanda & placer dans son commerce la somme de dix mille livres . . . Le mar- 
chand accepta et les prétendues économies de son feint préteur le sauvérent de la 
ruine (La Vie Moderne, 1881, p. 76). 


In view of the legal and financial hardships which it entails for Moliére, 
we are impressed by his continued secrecy after his father’s death, as 
evidenced here in this document of 1672. 
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(13) “BERGER.” The first name is missing in this document (see 
note 11) but it certainly indicates PIERRE BERGER, son of the late 
Jean Berger and Marguerite Fleurette (Soulié, p. 286), who was the 
sister of Catherine Fleurette, second wife of Poquelin pére. 

Ir a contract dated January 15, 1655, the joint members of the firm 
Poquelin—‘‘Sieur Poquelin pére, Jean Poquelin le jeune, son fils, et 
André Boudet, son beau-fils’ (Soulié, p. 286)—invested money with 
Jean Berger, father of Pierre Berger, which amounted to an annuity of 
277 livres, 15 sols, 6 deniers. On August 9, 1669, after the deaths of Po- 
quelin pére and Jean Berger, Moliére signed an agreement with Pierre 
Berger ‘“‘tant en son aquit qu’en celui de ses co-héritiers en la succession 
de feu Jean Poquelin, son pére.’”’ A resumé of this act appears among 
Moliére’s papers in 1673 (Soulié, p. 286). The document itself (in Etude 
CXITII) has been lost (see footnote 7). By this contract, Moliére and the 
other heirs of Poquelin pére paid the sum of 1062 livres, 5 sols to Pierre 
Berger to buy back enough of the sum contracted in 1655 to establish 
an annuity of 50 livres to be handed on to Jean-Baptiste Poquelin, son 
of Jean Poquelin le jeune, one of the signers of the original contract. 
This sum perhaps represents the latter’s share of the original sum. The 
present document of 1672 indicates that Moliére was to collect the rent 
on his father’s house and to pay out of this money the “50 livres de 
rente” to his nephew Jean-Baptiste Poquelin ‘‘comme estant aux droets 
[sic] de [Pierre] Berger, marchant bourgeois de Paris.” 

(14) “SON DOMICILLE [sic].”” Moliére’s residence at the time of 
this document (April 1672) was rue Saint Thomas du Louvre, though he 
had also kept his little country place in Auteuil. Not until October 1672 
did he rent the house in the rue de Richelieu in which he died the fol- 
lowing February (Soulié, p. 258). 

(15) “FERRET.” Signature of second notary. Almost all such docu- 
ments were signed by two notaries. 

(16) “GIGAULT.” Signature of Pierre Gigault, Paris notary from 
1658 to 1675, in whose Etude CXIII this document was found. 


From the foregoing notes we can summarize the financial conditions 
of this document of 1672 as follows: 


Moliére must secure from Nicolas Belier (with legal action if necessary) 
the rent due the estate of Poquelin pére on the house “‘pilliers des 
Halles”: 1050 livres 
Moliére must pay from this sum the following obligations of Poquelin 
pére: 
to Jacques Rohault, ‘500 livres de rente”; to Jean-Baptiste Poque- 
lin, Moliére’s godson, “50 livres de rente”’ which formerly be- 
longed to Pierre Berger, transferred after the death of Poquelin 
pére; Total: 550 livres 


Remainder for the Poquelin pére estate: 500 livres 
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Moliére was to render a statement of these transactions to the other 
heirs, making final settlement of the estate of Poquelin pére. So much 
for the financial implications of this document. 

The value of this document lies far less in the finaficial details con- 
tained in the provisions of the document itself than in the general con- 
clusions that can be drawn from a study of the parties concerned and 
their relationship to Moliére. 

First of all, we see Moliére as “un homme d’affaires’”’ involved, like 
most of his contemporaries in complicated business dealings and legal 
action. We also see him more clearly in his personal relationships. He 
shows himself a loyal brother during the involved dealings with difficult 
in-laws, shouldering, as eldest son in the family, the responsibility for 
the final settlement of his father’s estate. He shows himself a generous 
friend to Rohault by refusing interest on his money. But most of all, he 
appears as a generous son, hiding his generosity, even though such se- 
crecy made dealings with other members of the family more difficult. 

This is the first time, I believe, that all the notes on some of these 
people and their relation to Moliére have been gathered together in a 
single study; this is especially true for André Boudet and Jacques Ro- 
hault. It is hoped that these notes will add to our understanding of 
Moliére’s life and character. And although they may contribute but 
little to our knowledge of Moliére’s plays, it is possible that additional 


study of this document of April 12, 1672 may lead to marginal com- 
ments of literary value. 

I should like to make special acknowledgement, in conclusion, to 
Professors Lena L. Mandell of Wheator College, Lawrence Wylie of 
Haverford College, Seymour Simches of Tufts College and M. André 
Legoy, Archiviste de la Seine, for their good suggestions and editorial 
assistance. 


Concord Academy 





FORMULES VALERYENNES 
Par Jean Hytier 


ON A GROUPE ici quelques exemples d’emplois, par un grand écrivain, de 
formules, au sens le plus large du mot, dont |’existence antérieure pou- 
vait €étre constatée. Elles vont de la citation avouée 4 |’exploitation d’un 
motif dont l’origine est problématique, en passant par la réminiscence 
involontaire, l’emprunt probable et la rencontre accidentelle. Il s’agit 
tantét d’une expression, tantét d’une comparaison, tantét d’une idée, 
tantét d’un théme et de ses variations. Leur source est moins intéressante 
que le degré d’achévement auquel |’auteur les a portés ou |’usage parti- 
culier qu’il en a fait. Ces reprises jettent du jour sur |’activité d’un esprit, 
soit qu’elles proviennent de |’imitation ou d’une conquéte sur celle-ci, 
soit qu’elles le situent dans une tradition qu’il ignore mais ov il joue son 
réle. Leur examen souléve enfin des problémes variés concernant la 
création littéraire. 


I. UNE PHRASE SUR LA POESIE 


Parlant de la ‘‘sensation d’apprendre quelque chose de précis . . . qui 
est si rare dans le domaine des lettres’, Valéry dit que Voltaire la lui a 
donnée “une fois’; “il a écrit sur la poésie une phrase simple et pro- 
fonde. . .’”! 

Cette phrase, & laquelle Valéry se contente de faire allusion, quelle 
est-elle? Paul Souday se |’était demandé. Et il s’était répondu: ‘“C’est 
probablement celle-ci, que j’ai souvent eu l’occasion de citer: La poésie 
est la musique de |’Ame.’” 

La formule se trouve & Il’article ‘“‘Poétes’’ du Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique: “La poésie est la musique de |’Ame, et surtout des Ames grandes 
et sensibles.”’ L’Epitre au Roi de la Chine en offre une réplique: 


Les vers sont en effet la musique de l’Ame. 


Est-ce bien cette expression qui a frappé Valéry par sa simplicité, sa 
profondeur et surtout son utile précision? L’attitude de Valéry & |’égard 
de la musique était trop soupconneuse pour qu’il ait fait sienne la for- 
mule voltairienne.* Quand il compare le musicien au poete, c’est pour 
jalouser la pureté des moyens dont le premier dispose, mais non pour lui 
envier sa manceuvre impure de la sensibilité. La danse, ou, & la rigueur, 
le chant, dans la mesure ov il s’agit d’animer le langage, seraient plus 
propres que la musique & fournir 4 Valéry des analogies. Mais, en fait, le 

1. Frédéric Lefévre, Entretiens avec Paul Valéry, Paris, Le Livre, 1926, p. 38. 


2. Feuilleton du Temps, recueilli dans Paul Valéry, Paris, Kra, 1927, Cf. p. 124. 
3. Voir La Poétique de Valéry, Paris, Colin, 1953, pp. 272-75. 
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chant, la musique verbale, le son, comme il aime & dire, n’est pour Va- 
léry qu'une des deux composantes de la poésie, dont la seconde, qui lui 
est indissolublement unie, n’est autre que le sens. Ce facteur nous éloigne 
encore plus de la définition de Voltaire, car Valéry a manifesté de vives 
réticences & |’égard du mot dme (sauf 4 propos du R.P. Cyprien).4 En 
poésie, il préfére parler d’intelligence ou méme d’intellect. On pourrait 
fort bien imaginer que lorsqu’il écrivait: ““Le poéme est une féte de |’in- 
tellect”’,® il ne faisait que traduire dans sa langue ce qu’il avait peut- 
étre bien lu dans Voltaire: “. . . je lui répondis que les vers étaient une 
féte qu’on destinait & l’Ame, et qu’il fallait des ornements dans les fétes.’’* 

Il faut done renoncer & l’hypothése de Souday. Par bonheur, Valéry 
va peut-étre trancher lui-méme la difficulté. Il y a, en effet, une autre 
affirmation de Voltaire que Valéry déclare avoir adoptée pour son usage 
personnel. Dans Au sujet du Cimetiére marin, on peut lire: ‘‘ ‘La poésie 
n’est faite que de beaux détails.’ Voltaire l’a dit. Je ne dis autre chose.” 

Ou Voltaire a-t-il énoncé cet axiome? Je ne |’ai pas retrouvé tel quel. 
Mais sa substance, & savoir que la valeur d’un poéme réside en définitive 
dans les trouvailles, est reconnaissable dans une phrase du Discours sur 
la tragédie adressé & Milord Bolingbroke qui sert de préface & Brutus: 
“Ce sont les beautés de détail qui soutiennent les ouvrages en vers, et 
qui les font passer & la postérité.” Valéry citait de mémoire, et il lui 
arrivait d’améliorer les citations. 


Il. LECTEUR DE VOLTAIRE 


L’endroit. insolite ol Valéry a cueilli la salubre sentence sur la poésie 
donne & periser qu’il avait au moins feuilleté le théAtre de Voltaire. Pour 
peu grand lecteur qu’il se donn&t, non sans coquetterie, il a beaucoup 
plus lu qu’on ne serait tenté de le croire, dans sa jeunesse du moins et 
sans doute jusqu’é la cinquantaine ov il devint la proie des ‘com- 
mandes.” Celles-ci l’amenaient du reste 4 lire ou 4 relire. Sa correspon- 
dance atteste des curiosités. S’il s’abritait bien du déluge de volumes recus 
durant ses années de gloire, il s’était tout de méme fait une bibliothéque 
de choix, depuis les temps lointains ot il avait distribué ses livres & ses 
amis, quitte & en racheter quelques-uns par la suite. On souhaiterait 
connaitre la composition de cette bibliothéque vraiment personnelle, et 
ce qu’elle contenait de Voltaire. 

On sait qu’il prit plaisir 4 reprendre contact avec celui-ci pour pré- 
parer le grand discours qu’il prononga & la Sorbonne 4 |’occasion du deux 
cent cinquantiéme anniversaire de sa naissance. Encore tout frémissant 
des horreurs des années tragiques, ce discours insiste sur le Voltaire 
héroique qui dénonga les crimes de son temps contre |’humanité. I] ne 


4. Ibid., pp. 61 et 298. 
5. littérature, in Tel quel, II, p. 142. 
6. Dictionnaire philosophique: Somnambules et songes. 
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nous permet pas de mesurer le degré de familiarité de Valéry avec son 
auteur. Avec des souvenirs et des éléments courants de documentation, 
le prestige du style et l’originalité des réactions mentales suffisent & 
V’éclat d’un beau morceau d’éloquence. On |’avait bien vu quand Va- 
léry avait célébré Goethe. Mais le réle qu’a pu jouer Voltaire dans la 
vie intellectuelle de Valéry n’est pas facile & discerner. Il le mentionne 
assez peu dans son ceuvre. Nous savons qu’il admirait en lui le conteur. 
Il préférait La Princesse de Babylone & Salammbé.’ Il a loué le prodigieux 
prestissimo de Candide,’ ce Candide dont une lettre A Gide (18 mai 1896) 
nous apprend qu’A vingt-quatre ans il le relisait. La méme année (26 
juillet), &4 Gide encore, il demandait si les diables de son Saiil étaient des 
Voltaire a la Goethe, formule qui ne conviendrait pas mal a |’auteur de 
“Mon Faust.”® Ce sont les seules mentions de Voltaire dans cette corres- 
pondance. Ce que Valéry en a écrit de plus important, avant le discours 
de 1944, vise encore les contes, et se trouve dans |’essai sur Stendhal, 
duquel Valéry dit en passant que ‘Voltaire méme n’a pas si criment 
considéré le sacerdoce’’:' 


Stendhal, amateur d’opéra-buffa, devait raffoler des petits romans de Voltaire, 
merveilles 4 jamais de promptitude, d’activité et de terrible fantaisie. Dans ces 
ceuvres prestes et cruelles, oi la satire, l’opéra, le ballet, le pamphlet, l’idéologie, 
se combinent 4 la faveur d’un mouvement infernal, fables qui firent les scanda- 
leuses délices de la fin du régne de Louis XV, un esprit sans inertie ne peut-il con- 
sidérer les élégantes aieules des opérettes qui amusérent sans pitié les derniers 
jours du régne de Napoléon III?—Je ne relis la Princesse de Babylone, Zadig, 
Babouk, Candide, sans croire entendre je ne sais quelle musique mille fois plus 
spirituelle que celle d’Offenbach et de ses pareils. . ." 


Ce gofit avoué de Valéry pour Voltaire laisse penser qu’il a pu se mar- 
quer dans ses écrits par des références moins explicites. On en trouverait 
probablement des traces dans ses petits recueils de réflexions, dans cer- 
taines de ses “‘mauvaises pensées.”” Encore faudrait-il se garder d’attri- 
buer 4 une influence précise ce qui peut n’avoir été qu’une rencontre, 
assez souvent explicable par une ressemblance d’humeur. Le cas est 
fréquent dans l’usage de l’ironie, s’exercant 4 |’égard des mémes objets, 
et les mots les plus spirituels sont bien moins personnels qu’on ne s’y 
attendrait. Enfin, on est toujours tenté de voir une source dans celui 

7. La Tentation de (Saint) Flaubert, in Variété V, p. 201. 

8. Dans le Discours sur Voltaire, il signale sa “‘tactique de vitesse’ remarque in- 


téressante chez l’auteur de |’Idée Fize, qui s’y proposait ‘‘un jeu dont la vitesse est 
l’essentiel.”’ 

9. On peut trouver une saveur voltairienne dans le propos désabusé du vieux 
Faust valéryen: ‘‘J’ai tout pesé. Le poids total est nul’’ (Lust, II, 5). C’est exacte- 
ment ce qu’écrivait Voltaire 4 quatre-vingt-trois ans: ‘‘Rien n’est plus propre 4 me 
consoler des miséres de cette vie que de songer continuellement que tout est zéro.”’ 
(0.C., Garnier, 50, Correspondance, XVIII, p. 249, lettre 10025, A M. del Messance). 

10. Variété II, p. 125. 

11. Ibid., p. 80. 
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dont le prestige semble avoir constitué sa spécialité en monopole: toute 
grande comédie rappelle Moliére, tout homme d’esprit fait songer A 
Voltaire. 

Il y a certainement chez Valéry une veine voltairienne qui ne doit 
rien A l’auteur de Candide. Il y a aussi chez lui, me semble-t-il, un héri- 
tage de notions, qui, 4 la faveur de leur diffusion dans la culture, cessent 
en quelque sorte d’étre obligées de justifier leur origine. Cela peut méme 
aller jusqu’é l’appropriation pure et simple. “Les plus grands m’ont 
donné |’exemple des emprunts’’, dit le Faust de Valéry. En voici un, qui 
me parait assez beau. ‘La Société des Nations suppose une Société des 
Esprits”, avait dit Valéry & Genéve au Comité permanent des Lettres 
et des Arts de la Société des Nations. Cette formule avait fait fortune et 
elle amena la Société des Nations 4 charger |’Institut International de 
Coopération Intellectuelle de publier une Correspondance “entre les 
représentants qualifiés de la haute activité intellectuelle.’”’ Le premier 
volume de cette collection, paru en mars 1933, est précisément intitulé 
Pour une Société des Esprits. La formule de Valéry y était rappelée dans 
l’Introduction signée par Valéry et Focillon et dans la réponse de Valéry 
& Salvador de Madariaga. On peut lire ces lettres d’éminents esprits, qui 
sont Alfonso Reyes, Miguel Ozorio de Almeida, Tsai Yuan Pei, Gilbert 
Murray, Salvador de Madariaga et Paul Valéry, on n’y trouvera qu’une 
seule fois le nom de Voltaire, cité simplement, en passant, par Salvador 


de Madariaga,” sans allusion & la Société des Esprits. Ne serait-ce pas 
pourtant dans le Siécle de Louis XIV que Valéry aurait lu pour la pre- 
miére fois cette expression si heureuse? C’est au chapitre XXXIV: 


Jamais la correspondance entre les philosophes ne fut plus universelle; Leib- 
nitz servait 4 l’animer. On a vu une république littéraire établie insensiblement 
dans |’Europe, malgré les guerres, et malgré les religions différentes. Toutes les 
sciences, tous les arts, ont recu ainsi des secours mutuels . . . les véritables savants 
dans chaque genre ont resserré les liens de cette grande société des esprits, répan- 
due partout, et partout indépendante." 


Si cette page de Voltaire, qui l’avait pourtant bien mérité, n’est pas citée 
dans le recueil provoqué par la Société des Nations, l’esprit qui anime 
les lignes qu’on vient de lire s’y fait clairement sentir: 


La Société des esprits n’est pas une fiction. Elle a toujours existé, avec une 
force inégale selon les temps. . . Ce n’est pas 4 d’autres fins que s’interrogeaient, 
correspondaient et controversaient, dans les époques les plus virulentes de la so- 
ciété des esprits, les maitres de la renaissance, les fondateurs de la pensée clas- 
sique, les philosophes du XVIII® siécle. La notion de “république des lettres’’ ne 
s’applique pas A un groupement professionnel, mais 4 des hommes pénétrés avec 
diversité d’un méme sentiment des grandes urgences de l’esprit . . . Dans le passé, 


12. P. 108: “Je n’apporte pas sous mon Voltaire un évangile nouveau .. .”’ 
13. Pp. 662-63 de 1’éd. Emile Bourgeois. 
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le meilleur instrument de cette organisation, des échanges de vues qu’elle érige 
constamment, c’est la correspondance . . . Nous tentons de faire revivre cet antique 
moyen d’échange. . .4 


Le salut aux philosophes et & la république des lettres, le rappel de la cor- 
respondance entretenue en dépit de la violence des temps, suffiraient a 
attester l’origine de ce développement. Nous appellerons cela une ré- 
férence implicite. 

Des exemples plus discrets permettent de penser que Valéry n’a pas 
lu Voltaire sans profit. Une rapide allusion, dans le Discours en l’honneur 
de Goethe, va nous ramener & ce théAtre de Voltaire dont nous soupgon- 
nions que Valéry l’avait quelque peu fréquenté: “Goethe, dans sa sphére, 
engage, convoque, manceuvre—Euripide comme Shakespeare, Voltaire 
et le Trismégiste, Job et Diderot, Dieu lui-méme et le Diable.’’® Vingt 
pages avant, on lisait: “Shakespeare, duquel Voltaire fait un auteur 
européen, extermine la tragédie, rend fantéme Racine, annule tout le 
théAtre de Voltaire méme.” Thé&tre annulé, soit. Mais nous avons vu 
que les écrits théoriques qui l’accompagnent ne sont pas si méprisables. 
Ce n’est pas seulement la préface 4 Brutus qui a retenu |’attention de 
Valéry. Les Lettres sur Gidipe et la Préface de |’édition de 1730 de cette 
tragédie rendent assez souvent un son valéryen. L’idée de |’utilité de la 
contrainte en poésie s’y retrouve, et méme avec cet emploi si classique 
du terme de génes que Valéry affectionnera; il a pu y lire la strophe de 
l’ode de La Faye ‘qui préfigure un aspect de sa poétique: 


De la contrainte rigoureuse 

Oi l’esprit semble resserré 

Il recoit cette force heureuse 

Qui l’éléve au plus haut degré. 

Telle, dans les canaux pressée, 

Avec plus de force élancée, 

L’onde s’éléve dans les airs; 

Et la régle qui semble austére, 

N’est qu’un art plus certain de plaire, 
Inséparable des beaux vers. 


Avant de généraliser, dans une théorie de la création qui fait de la 
forme la génératrice du contenu d’une ceuvre, la remarque ancienne (on 
la trouve dans Malherbe) que la rime donne des idées, Valéry a pu lire 
avec intérét dans la Lettre V sur @idipe que “donner aux auteurs de nou- 
velles rimes, ce serait leur donner de nouvelles pensées’’, comme, dans la 
Préface, cette réflexion sur la fécondité des difficultés techniques du 
vers: “celui qui tire du fond de ces obstacles mémes, des beautés qui 
plaisent & tout le monde, est un homme né sage et presque unique.” Qui 


14. Introduction, passim. 
15. Variété IV, p. 123. 
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sait si cette simple observation: “Les beautés d’un ouvrage naissent 
quelquefois d’un défaut”’ n’a pas joué un réle dans la théorie valéryenne 
des effets de carence: ‘‘Une valeur littéraire . . . peut étre due A certaines 
lacunes dans un tempérament.’’ L’idée, juste mais peu originale, que les 
bons vers s’apprennent aisément, et qu’illustrent deux vers de Boileau, 
cités volontiers par Voltaire (dans le Discours sur la tragédie en téte de 
Brutus, et, par distraction de vieillard sans doute, deux fois dans la 
méme Lettre a l’Académie qui sert de Préface & Iréne): 


Et que tout ce qu’il dit, facile a retenir, 
De son ouvrage en vous laisse un long souvenir, 


a trouvé chez nos deux auteurs des formules voisines: “Le véritable 
éloge d’un poéte, c’est qu’on retienne ses vers’’;'® “La mémoire est juge 
de |’écrivain.’””” 

Voltaire et Valéry sont également d’accord, jusqu’é un certain point, 
pour voir dans le vers un langage au-dessus de la prose et qui réclame 
une diction spéciale. Quand Voltaire déclare que 


Les vers, pour étre bons, doivent avoir tout le mérite d’une prose parfaite en s’éle- 
vant au-dessus d’elle par le rythme, la cadence, la mélodie, et par la sage hardiesse 
des figures," 


les éléments distinctifs qu’il fait intervenir annoncent ceux que retiendra 
Valéry: 


L’univers poétique . . . s’introduit par le nombre, ou plutdét, la densité des images, 
des figures, des consonances, dissonances, par l’enchainement des tours et des 
rythmes.” 


Mais Valéry veut, de plus, que la poésie écarte tout ce qui pourrait 
rappeler la prose et l’expression directe. Quant & la récitation, selon 
Voltaire, “un langage au-dessus du langage ordinaire doit étre débité 
sur un ton au-dessus du ton familier’™ tandis que Valéry désire qu’au 
lieu de partir de la prose pour se hausser jusqu’au vers, on parte du 
chant pour “redescendre jusqu’a |’état un peu moins vibrant qui con- 
vient aux vers.’ 

On sait l’importance attachée par Valéry & la continuité,” notamment 
& la ‘‘musicalité continue’’,* a “l’enchantement de perfection constante 


16. Siecle de Louis XIV, ch. 32. Voir aussi le Catalogue ...en téte du méme 
ouvrage, art. Buffier et Moliére. 

17. Littérature, in Tel quel, I, p. 157. Sur la ‘“‘valeur mnémonique de la forme,” 
voir La Poétique de Valéry, pp. 279-81. 

18. Commentaires sur Corneille, Remarques sur Sertorius, acte I. 

19. Au sujet du Cimetiére marin, in Variété IV, pp. 67-68. 

20. Dissertation sur la tragédie, en téte de Sémiramis. 

21. Voir La Poétique de Valéry, p. 286. 

22. Ibid., pp. 201-205. 

23. Mélange, pp. 39-40. Voir encore De la diction des vers, in Pieces sur l’art, 
pp. 46-48: “la continuité, la mélodie infinie qui se remarque si délicieusement dans 
Racine.”’ 
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que doit offrir un véritable poéme,” et l’admiration qu’il avait pour la 
ligne divine du discours de Racine. Ces motifs se retrouvent fréquem- 


ment sous la plume de Voltaire. Citons seulement ce qu’il disait au temps 
d’Iréne: 


Il mit dans la poésie dramatique cette élégance, cette harmonie continue . . 
ce charme secret et inexprimable . . . . , cette douceur enchanteresse qui fait que, 
quand vous lisez au hasard dix ou douze vers d’une de ses piéces, un attrait irré- 
sistible vous force de lire tout le reste. 


Valéry a rendu cet hommage A Voltaire: “Il est l’inventeur incontes- 
table de cette fameuse et impérieuse notion toute francaise du Clas- 
sique. . .’5 Ne serait-ce pas chez lui que Valéry s’est imprégné de cette 
notion & laquelle il est resté fidéle? 


Ill. LE ROI SEMIRAMIS 


I] serait beaucoup plus hasardeux de chercher des inspirations valéry- 
ennes dans le théAtre méme de Voltaire. L’auteur de Zaire a eu cependant 
des initiatives et des curiosités qui auraient pu exciter Valéry. Il ne ré- 
vait pas, comme celui-ci, d’un thédtre liturgique, mais il a eu le goft du 
déploiement spectaculaire, il n’a pas entitrement méprisé l’opéra, il a 
méme écrit quelques livrets; tout cela reste bien loin des mélodrames de 
Valéry. Il est tout de méme curieux que tous deux se soient intéressés au 
récitatif. Ce n’est enfin pas dans le méme sens que ‘“‘Mon Faust’ et les 
tragédies de Voltaire appartiennent au théAtre philosophique. 

I] est bien difficile de deviner, parmi ces derniéres, celles que Valéry a 
parcourues. A-t-il eu la curiosité de jeter un coup d’ceil sur Sémiramis? 
Je n’en sais rien, ni s’il a jamais entendu |’opéra de Rossini ou si Degas 
lui a parlé de son tableau de jeunesse. Dans le poéme qui a figuré tour a 
tour dans |’Album de vers anciens et dans Charmes, comme dans le mé- 
lodrame pour Ida Rubinstein mis en musique par Honegger, la reine de 
Babylone doit probablement quelques traits 4 Hugo: 


Gloire & Sémiramis la fatale! .. . 
Son lit fut formidable et son cceur solitaire.?* 


Du personnage légendaire, Voltaire n’avait pas retenu la vamp. Sa piéce, 
qui roule sur un crime caché et un risque d’inceste, est une tragédie du 
remords. Mais, comme Valéry, il a conservé l’image de la beauté sou- 
veraine liée & un ascendant irrésistible: 


Je la vis captiver et le peuple et l’armée. 
Ce grand art d’imposer, méme & la renommée, 
Fut |l’art qui sous son joug enchaina les esprits. 


24. Lettre a l’ Académie Frangaise. Dans le méme texte, sur Virgile et Racine: “On 
admire dans l’un et dans |’autre une élégance continue.” 

25. Discours sur Voltaire. 

26. Les Sept Merveilles du monde, dans La Légende des siécles. 
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L’univers 4 ses pieds demeure encor surpris. 
Que dis-je? sa beauté, ce flatteur avantage, 
Fit adorer les lois qu’impose son courage . . . (II, 4) 


de la dominatrice ambitieuse, implacable et secrete: 


.... me inflexible et profonde; 
Rien ne la put toucher que l’empire du monde . . . (II, 4) 


objet d’un culte plus qu’humain: 


Partout victorieuse, absolue, adorée, 
De l’encens des humains je vivais enivrée . . . (II, 7) 


de la bitisseuse d’impérissables merveilles: 


. . . ces enceintes profondes 
Ou |’Euphrate égaré porte en tribut ses ondes; 
Ce temple, ces jardins dans les airs soutenus; 
Ce vaste mausolée oi repose Ninus! 
Eternels monuments, moins admirables qu’elle! (I, 2) 


S’il n’y a rien 14 qui différe de ce que Valéry pouvait trouver dans un 
dictionnaire, il n’en va peut-étre pas de méme pour une figure de style, 
que Valéry avait bien la capacité de réinventer, et que le personnage 


suffisait sans doute 4 suggérer, mais que Voltaire lui offrait toute préte. 
Elle consiste & exprimer par un substantif masculin la virilité d’une 
souveraine dont le coeur altier subjugue ses sujets. Voltaire la voit 


Gouverner en monarque et combattre en héros (II, 4) 
et lui fait prédire que Babylone, honorant sa mémoire, 
Mettra Sémiramis 4 cété des grands rois. (II, 7) 


Il se souvenait peut-étre (en 1748) que, quelques années plus tét (en 
1741), Marie-Thérése d’Autriche, qui disait d’elle-méme: “Je ne suis 
qu’une pauvre reine, mais j’ai le coeur d’un roi,”” avait suscité le cri des 
palatins hongrois: ‘‘Moriamur pro rege nostro Maria-Theresa, mourons 
pour notre roi Marie-Thérése.’””* On trouverait sans doute dans l|’histoire 
ou dans la littérature des exemples analogues.” Comme il lui arrive 
souvent, Valéry a accentué le cliché en lui donnant plus d’abrupte fran- 

27. Lavisse et Rambaud, Histoire générale, VII, p. 163. 

28. Voltaire dramatisera la scéne dans son Précis du Siécle de Louis XV (1768), 
dont une partie avait paru, sans son aveu, dés 1755. Il ajoute: “Ils donnent toujours 
le titre de roi 4 leur reine. Jamais princesse, en effet, n’avait mieux mérité ce titre.” 

29. La Sémiramis de Crébillon (1717), que Voltaire comptait bien déclasser, n’offre 


rien d’approchant, sauf peut-étre ce vers cocasse: 
Moins reine que tyran dans un sexe timide. (I, 1) 
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chise et en le mettant en relief au dernier mot du dernier vers de son 
“Air de Sémiramis’’: 


Sage Sémiramis, enchanteresse et roi. 


IV. LA MARCHE ET LA DANSE 


La poésie est & la prose ce que la danse est & la marche. Cette propor- 
tion & quatre termes joue son réle dans |’esthétique de Valéry.™ II l’a 
exploitée au moins trois fois, dans Calepin d’un poéte, Propos sur la poésie 
et Poésie et pensée abstraite. Il y voyait une “‘analogie aussi substantielle 
et féconde que celles que l’on trouve en physique quand on remarque 
l’identité des formules qui représentent la mesure de phénoménes bien 
différents en apparence.” S’en étant servi dans une conférence A |’étran- 
ger, Valéry recut d’un de ses auditeurs ‘‘une citation fort remarquable”’ 
qui “lui fit voir que l’idée n’était pas nouvelle. Elle ne |’était du moins 
que pour moi.”’ C’est ce qu’il confia le 2 décembre 1927 au public de 
l'Université des Annales, & qui il lut un extrait d’une lettre de Racan & 
Chapelain, d’od il appert que Malherbe se servait de la méme comparai- 
son. Valéry rappela son prédécesseur, mais cette fois sans le citer, en 
1939, dans une conférence & Oxford. Voici le texte de Racan:*' 


. .. Donnez tel nom qu’il vous plaira 4 ma prose, de galante, de naive et d’enjouée, 
je suis résolu de me tenir dans les préceptes de mon premier maitre et de ne cher- 
cher jamais ni nombre ni cadence A mes périodes, ni autre ornement que la netteté 
de bien exprimer mes pensées. 

Ce bonhomme comparoit la prose au marcher ordinaire, et la poésie 4 la danse 
et disoit qu’aux choses que nous sommes obligés de faire on y doit tolérer méme 
négligence, mais que ce que nous faisons par vanité, c’est étre ridicule que de n’y 
étre que médiocre. Les boiteux et les goutteux ne se peuvent pas empécher de 
marcher, mais il n’y a rien qui les oblige 4 danser la valse ou les cinq pas. 


Cette comparaison, qui était ‘“familiére’ 4 Valéry et qu’il avait de 
son cété “facilement apercue,” a pu venir 4 d’autres. Elle a peut-étre 
son germe dans |’oratio pedestris*® des anciens. La lettre de Racan est 


30. Voir La Poétique de Valéry, pp. 120-21. 
31. Valéry l’a un peu trop modernisé. Il remplace notamment ‘‘au marcher’’ par 
‘& la marche.” 


32. Une expression voisine a été reprise par Hugo dans une pice des Quatre vents 
de l’esprit od il prend parti contre la prose poétique et od il exploite une autre oppo- 
sition, celle de la marche, ou méme de la danse, avec le vol: 


Prends garde 4 Marchangy. La prose poétique 
Est une orniére ot geint le vieux Pégase étique. 


La prose en vain essaie un essor assommant. 
Le vers s’envole au ciel tout naturellement. 


La prose, c’est toujours le sermo pedestris. 
Tu crois étre Ariel et tu n’es que Vestris. 

On a longtemps cité et parodié le vers de Lemierre sur l’inspiration: 
Méme quand |’oiseau marche, on sent qu’il a des ailes. 
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probablement de 1656; elle a pu étre connue de ses contemporains, bien 
qu’elle n’ait été publiée qu’en 1857.** Que la formule de Malherbe ait 
été imitée ou réinventée, en voici en tout cas deux exemples. Le premier 
est du Pére Bouhours: 


Car enfin la prose a un autre nombre que la poésie et il y a pour le moins autant 
de différence entre elles qu’il y en a entre deux personnes dont l’une marche et 
l’autre danse parfaitement bien.™ 


Le second est de Voltaire. Mais avant de le citer, il n’est pas mauvais 
de noter que, dans Calepin d’un poéte, Valéry a doublé la proportion: 
“Le passage de la prose au vers; de la parole au chant, de la marche A 
la danse.’’ Chez Voltaire, la proportion est triplée: 


La bonne poésie est 4 la bonne prose ce que la danse est 4 une simple démarche 
noble, ce que la musique est au récit ordinaire, ce que les couleurs d’un tableau 
sont 4 des dessins au crayon.*® 


On trouverait ailleurs des exemples moins nets, mais ov l’analogie se 
dessine. Selon l’Encyclopédie, A l'article “Prose,” ‘Saint-Evremond 
compare les écrivains en prose aux gens de pié qui marchent plus tran- 
quillement et avec moins de bruit,” et a l’article ‘‘Poéme,” qui est tiré 
de la Théorie générale des Beaux-Arts de Sulzer, un long développement 
sur le ‘‘ton fanatique”’ et ‘‘l’enthousiasme” plus ou moins feint des poétes 
améne & comparer leur “imitation” & 


la danse qui, dans son origine, était une marche impétueuse . . . Mais dans les 
lieux ov l’art de la danse est cultivé, on danse de sang froid, en feignant cependant 
de suivre les impulsions de quelques mouvements plus forts que ceux de la simple 
nature. Que la poésie et la danse aient cette affinité, c’est ce qui résulte encore du 
besoin. qu’elles ont l’une et l’autre d’étre secondées par la musique. 


Bien entendu, sous le couvert de |’analogie substantielle que Valéry 
a mise en valeur, on trouverait chez les écrivains qui l’ont employée des 
divergences doctrinales considérables, car, en esthétique comme ailleurs, 
c’est souvent pour des raisons bien différentes qu’on dit la méme chose. 


Vv. LA PIROUETTE 


Dans sa poétique, Valéry attache une grande importance aux figures 
de rhétorique, et tout particulitrement aux métaphores.** I] les a une 
fois caractérisées ainsi: “les métaphores, ces mouvements stationnaires.”’ 
Cette curieuse formule ne se borne pas 4 reprendre |’étymologie reflétée 

33. Dans |’édition Tenant de Latour; Lanson 1’a reproduite partiellement dans 
son Choiz de lettres du XVII® siecle. 

34. Cité par Henri Bremond, Les Deux Musiques de la prose, p. 27. 

35. A l’article Moliére du Catalogue de la plupart des écrivains francais qui ont 
paru dans le siécle de Louis XIV pour servir a V’histoire littéraire de ce temps, en téte 
du Siécle de Louis XIV. 

36. Voir La Poétique de Valéry, pp. 195-200 et pp. 120-21. 
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dans les définitions classiques du trope considéré, elle y ajoute le trait 
plus personnel d’une activité sur place. I] doit cacher une représentation 
plus concréte. Trés souvent les définitions de Valéry sont des images. 
L’expression abstraite s’accompagne volontiers chez lui d’une comparai- 
son suggestive. Quand elle manque, elle invite & la chercher. Et, en effet, 
il est arrivé & Valéry de définir la métaphore par une métaphore. Celle- 
ci est empruntée & la danse, comme pouvait le faire pressentir le texte 
dont nous partions: 


La danse n’a pas pour objet de me transporter d’ici lA; ni le vers, ni le chant 
purs. 

Mais ils sont pour me rendre plus présent 4 moi-méme, plus entiérement livré 
A moi-méme, dépensé devant moi inutilement, me succédant 4 moi-méme, et 
toutes choses et sensations n’ont plus d’autre valeur. Un mouvement particulier 
les fait comme libres; et infiniment mobiles, infiniment présentes, elles se pressent 
pour servir d’aliments 4 un feu. C’est pourquoi les métaphores, ces mouvements 
stationnaires.” 


Le ton de ce passage et l’évocation de la flamme font songer A |’Ame et la 
danse. Ce n’est pourtant pas dans ce dialogue que se rencontre la formule 
pittoresque 4 découvrir, mais dans une conférence, consacrée elle aussi A 
la danse.* C’est lA qu’apparait la ressemblance qui a frappé Valéry entre 
une figure de mots et une figure de ballet et qui lui a suggéré d’appeler 
la premiére du nom de la seconde: la pirouette. ‘Qu’est-ce qu’une méta- 
phore, si ce n’est une sorte de pirouette de |’idée dont on rapproche les 
diverses images ou les divers noms.” 

Une notation si originale n’aurait-elle pas pu étre suggérée A Valéry 
par Mallarmé? Mallarmé dont Claudel a loué “ce génie qui était en lui de 
la Danseuse.’** En relisant Ballets et Autre Etude de danse, c’est tout autre 
chose qu’on y trouve, non pas la pirouette, mais une autre image. Cette 
fois, la notion de métaphore au lieu d’étre le point de départ de la com- 
paraison en est le point d’arrivée. C’est dans ce passage d’un sérieux 
ironique ot Mallarmé prouve que la danseuse n’est pas une femme qui 
danse, d’abord parce qu’elle n’est pas une femme et ensuite parce qu’elle 
ne danse pas. Elle ne danse pas, car elle est un “poéme dégagé de tout 
appareil du scribe,” et elle n’est pas une femme, mais “une métaphore 
résumant un des aspects élémentaires de notre forme, glaive, coupe, fleur, 
etc... .” (Ballets). De méme, dans Autre Etude de danse, la danseuse en- 
trant en scéne est identifiée A “‘un flocon d’od souffié?’’*° 

37. Calepin d’un poéte, in O.C., t.C., p. 185. 

38. Philosophie de la danse, conférence faite le 5 mars 1936, parue dans Conferen- 
cia, ler novembre 1936, puis dans O.C., t. K., Conférences, 1939. 

39. Positions et propositions, I, Sur le vers francais, p. 31. 

40. Dans l’Ame et la danse, Valéry a fait sa place A cette conception mallarméenne, 
mais il généralise et pousse A la limite la puissance symbolique de la danseuse ‘“‘dé- 
vorée de figures innombrables.”” Que représente-t-elle? ‘‘Nulle chose, cher Phédre. 


Mais toute chose, Eryximaque. Aussi bien l’amour comme la mer, et la vie elle-méme, 
et les pensées ... Ne sentez-vous pas qu’elle est l’acte pur des métamorphoses?” 
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Si l’initiative d’assimiler l’activité métaphorique & une pirouette revient 
done bien & Valéry, Mallarmé, dans une autre intention de description 
esthétique, ne s’est pourtant pas moins servi de ce méme terme de com- 
paraison. I] |’a fait contribuer, parmi d’autres, 4 préciser le réle qu’il attri- 
buait au distique final du sonnet élizabéthain. Un de ses familiers, le poéte 
Léopold Dauphin, résume ainsi sa conception: 


A lencontre du dernier vers du Sonnet, qui, lui, vient en renforcer le fond de 
l’idée maitresse, le distique terminal du quatorzain ne doit étre que comme un 
écho, vague et perdu, de l’idée principale, une sorte de sonore cadence, de pro- 
longement lumineux, de luxe inutile, “une derniére pirouette, une queue de co- 
méte”’ ajoutait en souriant Mallarmé. . . 


Ainsi la pirouette a servi 4 nos deux poétes de substitut imagé A deux 
formes d’expression poétique qui n’ont rien de commun: la métaphore et 
un certain type de fin de sonnet. D’autre part, la notion méme de méta- 
phore a pu servir tour & tour de premier et de second terme dans deux 
métaphores dont l’une est du type courant, car La Danseuse est une méta- 
phore n’est aprés tout qu’une métaphore sur la danseuse, tandis que l’autre, 
La métaphore est une pirouette, présente la singularité d’étre une métaphore 
sur la métaphore. Le terme commun a ces deux phrases, le mot métaphore, 
tout en gardant la propriété de désigner le procédé de comparaison, y joue 
successivement le réle de représentant et celui de représenté. La fonction 
alternante, dont nous avons ici un exemple trés particulier, mériterait une 
étude qui jette quelque lueur sur l’imagination poétique. 


VI. LE TRAIT D’ESPRIT SUR LES EUNUQUES 


Valéry avait du gofit pour les Lettres persanes, ‘ce livre parfait, qui a 
cependant tout 4 craindre d’un certain retour & |’état barbare ...” II en 
prit prétexte pour exprimer, dans la Préface qu’il donna en 1926 a ce 
“recueil délicieux,’”’ quelques-unes de ses vues les plus personnelles sur la 
société et les valeurs fictives qui en assurent la stabilité. Ce n’est qu’a la 
fin de |’essai qu’il arrive aux Lettres persanes; il leur consacre deux ou trois 
pages brillantes et conclut sur quelques lignes pleines d’humour qui aché- 
vent de dégager de tout soupcon de pédantisme les considérations politiques 
du début dans lesquelles Valéry se proposait de ‘“divaguer sérieusement.”’ 
Pour préparer le trait qui nous iritéresse, l’enjouement de Valéry simule 
d’abord la gravité: 


Je termine par une remarque d’importance. Dans presque toutes les ceuvres 
de ce style vif et un peu diabolique qui s’écrivirent au dix-huitiéme siécle, parais- 
sent trés réguliérement et comme de par une loi du genre, les représentants de 
deux espéces humaines a la vérité fort dissemblables: les jésuites et les eunuques. 


41. Souvenirs sur Mallarmé, Béziers, 1912. Voir Henri Mondor, Vie de Mallarmé 
et Charles Chassé, Les Clefs de Mallarmé. 
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Les jésuites s’expliquent assez. Ils avaient fort bien élevé la plupart des bons 
auteurs, qui rendaient en pointes et en caricatures 4 leurs maitres ce qu’ils en 
avaient recu en férules et en exercices spirituels et rhétoriques. 

Mais qui m’expliquera tous ces eunuques? 


Interrompons la citation pour montrer que la plaisanterie finale qui va 
dissimuler la grivoiserie sous le ton de la componction philosophique, a sa 
source, probablement inconsciente, dans Montesquieu lui-méme. Je sup- 
pose que Valéry, en relisant ou parcourant les Lettres persanes, aura été 
frappé 4 son insu par la maniére dont Montesquieu exprime la privation 
essentielle qui constitue la misére des eunuques. Dans la lettre XV, le 
premier eunuque noir rappelle au jeune eunuque Jaron, son éléve préféré, 
le temps ov celui-ci, encore impubére, dut subir la fatale opération: ‘Il s’en 
fallait bien que la nature efit parlé lorsque le fer te sépara de la nature.” 
Mais c’est dans la Lettre IX, celle ot le premier eunuque confesse a Ibbi 
les déboires de sa carriére, que Valéry aura rencontré sous sa forme presque 
définitive la tournure qui le séduisit: 


Lorsque mon premier maitre eut formé le cruel projet de me confier ses femmes et 
m’eut obligé, par des séductions soutenues de mille menaces de me séparer pour 
jamais de moi-méme. . .”” 


I] ne restait qu’A mettre le trait en valeur: 
Je ne doute pas qu’il n’y ait une secréte et profonde raison de la présence presque 


obligée de ces personnages si cruellement séparés de bien des choses, et en quelque 
sorte d’eux-mémes. 


Plutét qu’un emprunt, je vois ici une réminiscence, du genre de celles qui 
surviennent aprés une lecture récente et dont Bayle a parlé modestement: 


Il m’est arrivé dans ma jeunesse que, si j’écrivais quelque chose aprés avoir lu 
tout fraichement un certain auteur, les phrases de cet auteur se présentaient A 
ma plume, sans méme que je me souvinsse distinctement de les y avoir lues. 


VII’ LE RENDEZ-VOUS DES SOLITAIRES 
Vers la fin de la Lettre de Madame Emilie Teste, on lit: 


Voici l’heure de la promenade quotidienne. Je vais mettre mon chapeau. Nous 
irons doucement par les ruelles fort pierreuses et tortueuses de cette vieille ville 
que vous connaissez un peu. Nous allons, a la fin, ol vous aimeriez d’aller si vous 
étiez ici, A cet antique jardin ot tous les gens 4 pensées, & soucis et 4 monologues 
descendent vers le soir, comme |’eau va 4 la riviére, et se retrouvent nécessaire- 
ment. Ce sont des savants, des amants, des vieillards, des désabusés et des prétres; 
tous les absents possibles, et de tous les genres. On dirait qu’ils recherchent 
leurs éloignements mutuels. Ils doivent aimer de se voir sans se connaitre, et 
leurs ainertumes séparées sont accoutumés a se rencontrer. L’un traine sa maladie, 
autre est pressé par son angoisse; ce sont des ombres qui fuient; mais il n’y a 
pas d’autre lieu pour y fuir les autres que celui-ci, ot la méme idée de !a solitude 
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attire invinciblement chacun de tous ces étres absorbés. Nous serons tout a l’heure 
dans cet endroit digne des morts. C’est une ruine botanique. 


Cet endroit public dont la fonction paradoxale est de rassembler les 
solitudes et qui est comme le lieu géométrique de leurs souffrances incom- 
municables, n’est autre que le jardin botanique de Montpellier. Lié & la 
jeunesse de Valéry, A ses rencontres avec Louys et Gide, A la naissance des 
divers ‘‘Narcisse,”” on pourrait penser que les réflexions qu’il suggére A 
Madame Teste sont venues A Valéry en s’y promenant ou en se souvenant 
des isolés qu’il y avait rencontrés. I] semble bien pourtant que Valéry n’a 
fait que le choisir pour cadre d’un développement dont l’origine est litté- 
raire. Nous avons affaire 4 des variations, trés personnelles A certains 
égards, sur un théme dont il ne serait pas impossible de retrouver des 
traitements différents. Parmi ceux-ci, il est improbable que Valéry ait 
ignoré celui de Baudelaire, lequel renvoie expressément A sa source, qui 
est Vauvenargues. 

Le texte de Baudelaire est un petit poéme en prose (Le Spleen de Paris, 
XIII) intitulé “Les Veuves”’ et qui débute ainsi: 


Vauvenargues dit que dans les jardins publics il est des allées hantées princi- 
palement par |’ambition décue, par les inventeurs malheureux, par les gloires 
avortées, par les cceurs brisés, par toutes ces Ames tumultueuses et fermées, en 
qui grondent encore les derniers soupirs d’un orage, et qui reculent loin du regard 


insolent des joyeux et des oisifs. Ces retraites ombreuses sont les rendez-vous des 
éclopés de la vie. 


La suite, trop longue pour étre citée, est consacrée surtout & deux émou- 
vantes rencontres: la veuve stoicienne, innocente ou purifiée, et la veuve 
d’allure aristocratique, que Baudelaire avait déjA chantée dans les “Petites 
Vieilles” quelques mois avant de publier son poéme en prose. 

Le texte de Vauvenargues est assurément le fragment “Sur les Miséres 
cachées,” dans les Réflerions sur divers sujets qui font suite 4 |’Introduction 
a la connaissance de l’esprit humain. On y lit, en effet: 


. . . Pour moi, je n’entre jamais au Luxembourg, ou dans les autres jardins 
publics, que je n’y sois environné de toutes les miséres sourdes qui accablent les 
hommes, et que divers objets ne m’avertissent et ne me parlent de calamités que 
j’ignore. Tandis que, dans la grande allée, se presse et se heurte une foule d’hommes 
et de femmes sans passions, je rencontre, dans les allées détournées, des mi- 
sérables qui fuient la vue des heureux, des vieillards qui cachent la honte de leur 
pauvreté, des jeunes gens que |’erreur de la gloire entretient 4 |’écart de ses chi- 
méres, des femmes que la loi de la nécessité condamne A l’opprobre, des ambitieux 
qui concertent peut-étre des témérités inutiles pour sortir de l’obscurité. Il me 
semble alors que je vois autour de moi toutes les passions qui se proménent, et 
mon Ame s’afflige et se trouble a la vue de ces infortunés, mais, en méme temps, 
se plait dans leur compagnie séditieuse. Je voudrais quelquefois aborder ces soli- 

42. Inédit jusqu’en 1857 (édition Gilbert). 
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taires pour leur donner mes consolations; mais ils craignent d’étre arrachés a leurs 
pensées, et ils se détournent de moi: le plaisir et la société n’ont plus de charmes 
pour ceux que l’illusion de la gloire asservit; la joie et le rire ne font que passer 
sur leurs lévres. Je plains ces miséres cachées, que la crainte d’étre connues rend 
plus pesantes; je veux, si je puis, fuir le vice, et fermer mon cceur aux promesses 
des passions injustes; mais il y aurait de la dureté 4 n’étre pas touché de la fai- 
blesse de tant d’hommes qui, sans les malheurs de la vie, auraient pu chérir la 
vertu, et achever leurs jours dans |’innocence. 


Valéry aura-t-il remonté de Baudelaire & Vauvenargues? I] ne semble 
pas avoir fréquenté beaucoup ce dernier, mais il a parodié sa maxime la 
plus célébre en la retournant avec mépris: “Les vilaines pensées viennent 
du cceur.’”’ Quoi qu’il en soit, il y a une filiation entre ces trois exemples 
d’un méme motif, mais si le théme du rendez-vous des solitaires reste le 
méme, le lieu, les personnages, le commentaire portent la marque d’esprits 
bien différents. Le Luxembourg, appelé 4 un bel avenir romanesque, n’a 
pas été retenu par Baudelaire; il garde de. Vauvenargues le cadre vague 
des jardins publics et la mention sugg-stive des allées écartées. Valéry les 
abandonne, mais il précise l’aspect savant, funébre et singulier de la pro- 
menade ov son solitaire marié se rend ponctuellement avec son épouse. 

Le recensement par les trois écrivains des errants sans joie qui trainent 
dans ces limbes mélancoliques comporte des catégories communes et méle 
de facons diverses |’fge, le sexe et la profession aux stigmates de |’échec, 
de la pauvreté, de la maladie et du chagrin. Madame Teste est seule & 
avoir remarqué les prétres, Vauvenargues les prostituées, Baudelaire les 
veuves, et les deux portraits pathétiques qu’il en trace sont les seules ré- 
férences A des individus caractérisés offertes par nos trois textes. Alors que 
Baudelaire, aprés une introduction inspirée de Vauvenargues, a hAte d’abor- 
der des exemples concrets, Vauvenargues va d’espéce en espéce qu’il tache 
d’apparenter, non sans gaucherie, dans un genre vague, moralement ca- 
ractérisé. Valéry, plus abstrait, vise 4 la formule limite englobant méme 
les cas qu’il n’a pas nommés, les réduisant tous au dénominateur commun 
de l’absence. 

Vauvenargues, mort 4 trente-deux ans, a mis l’accent sur la jeunesse de 
certains de ses promeneurs solitaires. I] s’apitoie sur les réves décus des 
amants de cette gloire & laquelle il a consacré tant de maximes et dont les 
premiers regards lui semblaient plus doux que les rayons de |’aurore. II 
éprouve méme une sorte de complicité par sympathie pour les tentations 
des ambitions rentrées et il ne la combat que par amour de la vertu. Son 
humanité généreuse a été élargie par des aspirations mal résignées. Baude- 
laire, sensible 4 cette pitié attentive, lui donne plus de pureté en la déta- 
chant davantage de la préoccupation personnelle. Il cherche le secret du 
malheur avec une tendresse brilante et respectueuse, une avidité de com- 
passion aussi gratuite que lucide. A la chaleur un peu confuse de Vauve- 
nargues, 4 l’ardente charité de Baudelaire, la sécheresse exacte et glacée 
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de Valéry fait un curieux contraste. Non que les souffrances soient omises: 
elles sont notées. Plus perspicace que ses prédécesseurs, Valéry ne leur 
donne pas toute la place. I] constate qu’elles ne sont que des cas particu- 
liers d’une disposition plus générale a |’écart, qui peut avoir d’autres sources 
comme la méditation ou |’indifférence. Il est surtout intéressé par la figure 
que dessine cette convergence de fuites sur un méme champ magnétique. 
C’est une observation singuliérement intellectualisée pour la mettre sous 
la plume de Madame Teste. Aussi n’est-ce pas sans raison, ni sans humour, 
que dans le numéro II de Commerce, en 1924, une “Note de la Direction”’, 
qui n’a pas été reproduite depuis, soupgonne M. Teste d’avoir forgé la 
Lettre de son épouse et reconnait que “ce n’est guére le langage d’une 
femme qu’on y trouve...” 


VIII. NARCISSE ET LES ROGATIONS? 
J’entends l’herbe des nuits croftre dans l’ombre sainte.* 


Ce vers d’une beauté mystérieuse n’a atteint sa forme définitive qu’en 
1921, dans le fragment qui figure dans le recueil collectif La Pléiade. En 
1919, dans la Revue de Paris du 15 septembre, il se lisait: 


J’entends l’herbe d’argent croftre dans l’ombre sainte. 


D’autre part, il provient d’un poéme de jeunesse, “Narcisse parle,’ et 


figure 4 ce titre dans |’Album de vers anciens (1920) sous la forme: 
J’entends l’herbe d’argent grandir dans l’ombre sainte. 


Mais dans le premier numéro de La Conque (15 mars 1891), comme dans le 
manuscrit accompagnant la lettre d’envoi 4 Pierre Louys (19 novembre 
1890), la version originale était: 


J’entends les herbes d’or grandir dans l’ombre sainte. 


L’illusion auditive, volontairement accueillie, qui fait la magie de ce vers, 
pourrait ne sembler qu’un cas particulier d’un motif dont les poétes ont 
tiré de grands effets: ‘“Musicienne du silence ...,” ‘“‘Entends, ma chére, 
entends la douce nuit qui marche .. .”” Avant Baudelaire et Mallarmé, Poe 
l’avait utilisé. Diderot en avait senti la valeur. Certaines alliances de mots 
des classiques le préfiguraient.“ 

43. Charmes, 1922, Fragments du Narcisse, I, 37. 

44. Déja, plus hardiment, Théophile avait écrit: 

On n’oit que le silence, on ne voit rien que l’ombre 


et Racan, qui n’avait pas oublié la réprimande qu’il avait regue “du grondeur et 
impitoyable silence de Malherbe”’: 


Les feux du firmament sont-ce pas des oracles 
Dont le silence parle et s’entend par les yeux? 


Aprés les correspondances romantiques et symbolistes, on sera tout préparé & ac- 
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Sous la forme trés particuliére ot Valéry |l’emploie, il peut faire songer 
aussi 4 une expression du genre “entendre pousser |’herbe,’’ qui sonne 
comme une locution proverbiale et dont on trouverait sans doute des équi- 
valents dans diverses langues, avec des acceptions variées.** Le dictionnaire 
de Mansion traduit he can hear the grass grow par plus fin que lui n’est pas 
héte. Par une extension plaisante, Jules Renard note dans son journal: 
“J’écoute pousser ma barbe.’’** Mais l’effet poétique dont cette fagon de 
dire est susceptible a été souligné par Edgar Poe qui, aprés avoir écrit 
ces deux vers dans ‘‘Al Aaraaf” (Part II): 


The murmur that springs 
From the growing of grass 


s’autorise en note d’un vieux texte dont il ne donne malheureusement pas 
la référence: 


I met with this idea in an old English tale, which I am now unable to obtain, and 
quote from memory: “The verie essence, and, as it were, springheade and origine 
of all musicke is the very pleasante sounde which the trees of the forest do make 
when they growe.” 


Avant lui, Wordsworth, dans “The Idiot Boy,” avait joué plus prudem- 
ment avec |’idée: 


She listens, but she cannot hear 

The foot of horse, the voice of man; 

The streams with softest sounds are flowing, 
The grass you almost hear it growing, 

You hear it now if e’er you can.” 


Il est improbable que Valéry dans sa dix-neuviéme année ait connu ces 
vers, bien qu’il ait découvert Poe l’année précédente dans la traduction de 





cepter des titres d’ouvrages sur les arts plastiques comme Les Voiz du silence ou 
L’@il écoute. Claudel, grand dévoreur de livres, a pu lire le Livre du promeneur 
(1854) de Jules Le Févre-Deumier qui consacre un de ses poémes en prose, ‘“‘Le Clave- 
cin oculaire’’ & la fameuse invention du Pére Castel: “‘. . . Les sens se mélent et se 
transposent .. . L’oreille voit, l’ceil écoute et respire.’’ 

45. Archer Taylor, The Proverb, Harvard University Press, 1931, p. 186, l’inclut 
dans une liste de ‘“‘typical international proverbial phrases.’’ Richard Zoozmann, 
Zitatenschatz der Weltliteratur, cite ‘‘das Grass wachsen héren,”’ ‘‘nach der jiingeren 
Edda,” I, 27 et renvoie 4 Biirger, Der Kaiser und der Abt: ‘‘Ihr héret das Grischen 
fast wachsen, sagt mann.”’ 

46. Un dessin amusant de Vicky dans le London Daily Mail montre des hommes 
d’état contemporains surveillant la poussée d’un crocus qui symbolise l’espoir du 
désarmement; la légende est ‘‘Rustle of Spring.’’ 

47. Le motif, inverse et parent, du silence absolu de la croissance végétale a da 
précéder. A Dictionary of Similes par Frank J. Wilstach cite cet exemple d’un écrivain 
anglais du XVII° siécle, Mrs. Aphra Behn: “silent as the growth of flowers.”’ 
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Baudelaire. Et Baudelaire, non plus que Mallarmé, n’a traduit “Al 
Aaraaf.”’ 

La fin du vers de Valéry, par sa gravité religieuse, suggére d’ailleurs une 
origine différente. En le pressant un peu, on y trouve une résonance a la 
fois rurale et sacrée, un cété de culte agraire, et cet aspect ne laisse pas 
que d’étonner dans la plainte de Narcisse. Si on se reporte au sonnet pri- 
mitif,** dont Valéry est parti, on n’y verra rien d’approchant. Or |’atmos- 
phére champétre et mystique, qui ferait penser 4 un Virgile chrétien, jointe 
au motif d’une croissance végétale sensible a |’ouie, se reconnait dans un 
passage de Chateaubriand. C’est dans le Génie du Christianisme, 4° partie: 
“Cultes,” au chapitre XIII consacré a la féte des Rogations:*° 


On croit entendre de toutes parts les blés germer dans la terre et les plantes 
croitre et se développer; des voix inconnues s’élévent dans le silence des bois, 
comme le chceur des anges champétres dont on a imploré le secours, et les soupirs 
du rossignol parviennent 4 l’oreille des vieillards assis non loin des tombeaux. 


Le sonnet primitif dont nous avons parlé ne faisait aucunement inter- 
venir les changements crépusculaires qui sont venus encadrer |’élégie desti- 
née & La Conque: 


Car les hymnes du soleil s’en vont! . . . C’est le soir, 
J’entends les herbes d’or grandir dans l’ombre sainte 
Et la lune perfide éléve son miroir 

Si la fontaine claire est par la nuit éteinte 


Adieu! Narcisse encor! Voici le Crépuscule . . . 


Ces vers, doivent-ils quelque chose & la belle soirée sur laquelle Chateau- 
briand termine sa description? 


‘Pour bien achever un jour si saintement commencé, les anciens du village vien- 
nent, 4 |’entrée de la nuit, converser avec le curé, qui prend son repas du soir sous 
les peupliers de sa cour. La lune répand alors les derniéres harmonies sur cette 
féte que raménent chaque année le mois le plus doux et le cours de |’astre le plus 
mystérieux. On croit entendre ... . 


Valéry a lu le “‘énie du Christianisme. Il en parle, avec des sentiments 
mitigés, dans son Siendhal: 


Stendhal visse, scrisse e amd en plein reflux religieux. Il a vu paraitre le Génie 
du Christianisme, et je devine quel effet ce livre si ennuyeux et d’une si grande 


48. Ce poeme venait cependant d’étre traduit par Gabriel Mourey (Edgar Poe, 
Poésies completes, 1888). 

49. On en trouvera deux versions, datées du 28 septembre 1890, dans P.-O. Walzer, 
La Poésie de Valéry, Geneve, Cailler, 1953, pp. 89-90. 

50. Ce tableau, fort admiré de Fontanes et de Sainte-Beuve, a été rapproché par 
eux de passages de Tibulle et d’Ovide. Je n’y ai pas trouvé trace de l’illusion auditive 
poétisée par Chateaubriand. La Bible ne semble pas en offrir d’exemples. J’ai peine 
& croire qu’elle soit toute moderne. 
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portée put produire sur lui. Chateaubriand inaugure par cet ouvrage le mysti- 
cisme romantique et pittoresque dont les conséquences littéraires et méme reli- 
gieuses se sont développées jusqu’A nous. Mais Stendhal conserve en lui-méme 
tout ce qu’il faut pour n’étre pas séduit par ce rafraichissement des beautés et 
des vertus d’émotion de la foi et du culte. 


Mais cet essai, qui est de 1927, ne nous dit pas si l’impression d’ennui que 
le Génie a laissée & Valéry remonte A son adolescence. Sa correspondance 
reste muette sur ce point. Elle nous apprend seulement, et quelques poémes 
de jeunesse confirment, que les cérémonies du culte exercaient sur lui une 
attirance particuliére. Le chapitre des Rogations, s’il |’a lu, avait de quoi 
lintéresser. Si c’est de 1A qu’il a tiré l’idée poétique d’entendre “les herbes 
d’or grandir dans |’ombre sainte’’, elle a pu entrainer avec elle d’autres 
détails, comme une plante arrachée garde un peu de sa terre dans ses ra- 
cines. 


Columbia University 





REVIEWS 


The Spanish Background of American Literature. By Stanley T. Williams. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955. 2 vols. Pp. xxvii + 433 and 
viii + 441. 


It must have been over thirty years ago that the late Professor Williams 
began to collect material for his Life of Washington Irving (published in 
1935), and it was presumably his investigation of Irving’s Spanish journeys 
that led him to a thoroughgoing exploration of a much neglected and yet 
very significant chapter of American culture. To be sure, a number of 
Hispanists had already treated the subject; Professor Romera Navarro in 
his book El Hispanismo en Norteamérica (1917) had covered some of the 
ground, and more recently Harry Bernstein, in a series of articles and two 
books, has studied in great detail, from an historical rather than from a 
literary point of view, the origins of inter-American intellectual relations. 
However, nothing that has been done so far can compare in scope, erudi- 
tion and understanding with these two imposing volumes with their 600 
pages of text, 2911 odd notes (187 pp.), plus a 72 page index. 

The above figures convey an idea of the author’s aims, and indicate the 
extent of his information. In my opinion, however, the importance of the 
book does not rest solely or preponderantly on the amount of factual in- 
formation (in fact it could be said without prejudice to the value of the 
work that, as far as such information is concerned, there is little therein 
absolutely new) but rather on the sense of unity and continuity with which 
Williams has explored and organized the whole field. To this breadth of 
scope it is necessary to add the author’s awareness of the many subtle ways 
in which the relationships between the two cultures have been interwoven 
for more than two centuries; how influences have mingled through a com- 
plicated pattern of attraction and repulsion. Although the book is mainly 
concerned with Spanish literature and art, it is quite apparent that the 
author was extremely conscious of the Hispanic half of the American con- 
tinent. The same could be said, too, almost without exception, of most of 
the writers, scholars and artists whose Hispanism is here recorded, from 
Cotton Mather and Samuel Sewall in the seventeenth century to such 
latter-day writers as Waldo Frank and Dudley Fitts. Even those whose 
interest was confined to the Peninsula were probably induced by the con- 
sciousness that, as Williams says at the outset, “the English areas of civili- 
zation in the Americas are smaller than the Spanish and Portuguese. In 
the past, Spain ruled more than one half of the regions now forming the 
United States” (I, 5-6). This is a fact, Williams adds, that our historians 
tend to let us forget. Nevertheless, we find here abundant testimony that 
many Americans did not forget it. Jefferson, for instance, after noting that 
“the Spanish and English covered nearly the whole face of America,” con- 
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sidered the study of the Spanish language “indispensable, not only for our 
vital present but for the long future of our relations with Spain and Spanish 
America” (I, 25). And about one century later, in 1889, Henry Adams 
“alluded to the immense but intermittent influence of Spain upon the 
United States”’ (I, 21). 

Paradoxically, the relationships between the two cultures had their roots, 
as often happens in history, in conflict rather than in affinity. It is a result 
of the religious differences between Protestants and Catholics that forms, 
up to this day, the basic heritage of the two main civilizations sharing the 
American continent. So Cotton Mather and Samuel Sewall began the study 
of Spanish with evangelizing and proselytizing purposes. Mather translated 
his Protestant Religion into Spanish ‘with a design to send it by all ways 
that I can into the several parts of Spanish America” (I, 18) and Sewall 
wanted to use the Spanish Bible for “the bombing of Santo Domingo, the 
[sic] Havana, Porto Rico and Mexico itself” (I, 17). But by reading what- 
ever Spanish classics were available at the time—Cervantes or Quevedo, 
Las Casas or Saavedra Fajardo—they laid the foundations for further 
study of Spanish literature. From then on, we can follow the interplay of 
two principal American cultures ruled by an often contradictory conception 
of values, but having, nevertheless, the semiconscious feeling of the inevita- 
bility of contact, as well as of a common destiny, if the New World was 
to fulfill the portent of hope under which it was born, thus forming part 
of its historic nature. z 


Until very recent times the main stream of interest flowed toward Spain. 
But as a deeper understanding developed, the realization emerged of the 
complementary character of the two main American traditions, the Spanish 
and the English. The book contains many examples of this realization and 
the following words of Waldo Frank, reproduced by Williams (I, 100), merit 
quotation for their clarity and wide implications. 


I encountered [he said in speaking of Spain in America to the Argentine writers] 
a poor and exiled fragment of that world as long ago as 1917, in the Southwest 
of my country. I knew nothing of it; I could not speak its language. But I sensed 
at once that it had something for me; something for my people; something which 
my world, the proud industrial world, lacked . . . 

It was the sense that we, specifically of the United States, in a civilization top- 
heavy with machines . . . needed a new capacity of integration . . . an organic 
knowledge, which the Hispanic and the Indo-Hispanic worlds appeared to possess. 

The second stage of my understanding was that we had something . . . which 
your America needed. Later, only later, I was to see the symbol of our being one 
hemisphere, one America. 


Frank, it will be recalled, began by writing Virgin Spain, as a preparation 
for a better understanding of what he calls “America Hispana.” 

Another idea that pervades the whole work is that of the attraction that 
the Spanish genius or temper, with its dual contradictory tendencies—“the 
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romantic and the realistic’’—has always exerted on the foreigner. This may 
well be but the continuation of a myth, derived from certain romantic 
European conceptions. It appears on practically every page as the reaction 
of all those who approached the subject. For instance, in the quoting of 
Dana’s Two Years before the Mast, ‘We mingle with the elegant Spanish 
Americans of Juan Fernandez, who wear rags with the air of grandees and 
who maintain their dignity unruffled in every mischance of this mortal life”’ 
(I, 89), or on reporting how Ticknor was impressed by “the magnificent 
qualities of the Spanish peasant”’ (I, 113) and Irving Babbit by “the light 
and shades of Spanish character” (ibid.). Every author or traveler per- 
ceived the same sense of dignity, of oddity and wonderment. Williams him- 
self could not overcome, despite his scholarly attitude, a similar feeling, 
which explains the recurrence of phrases, tending to become clichés, such 
as: “the fascination of Spain,” “the mysterious qualities of the Spanish 
mind,”’ “the intrusion of the past into the present made Spain so enchant- 
ing, so provocative,” “Spanish history enthralled us by its romance,” etc. 
“For these various reasons,” Williams summed up, “the allurement of 
Spanish history provoking both knowledge and curiosity, formed a con- 
stantly growing public for our historians of Spain and Spanish affairs. 
Stimuli of precisely the same quality did not exist for the writing by Ameri- 
cans of histories of other continental nations” (I, 137). And yet, in spite 
of more than two centuries of “knowledge and curiosity,” if the author’s 
assumptions are right, what he calls “the complicated Spanish mentality” 
has never really been understood by his countrymen, if it can ever be. 
This recurrent assumption is fully developed in the conclusion and elo- 
quently expressed in the final pages. They deserve to be quoted at length: 


. .. these American writers had glimpses of an individualism whose central inten- 
sities they could not emotionally share. Does the lack of understanding reside, as 
Howells thought, in the difference of ‘origin’? Each of these Americans could ex- 
perience the inner wisdom of Shakespeare or Shelley. But they neither compre- 
hénded nor mirrored the Spanish whole, this blend of animal and mystic, this 
Spanish ‘‘Man of Flesh and Bone,’ (“El hombre de carne y hueso’’), as Salvador 
de Madariaga calls him, quoting a remarkable definition by Unamuno. 

This Spanish passion for the separaie man (which might be contrasted profit- 
ably with the American Whitman’s doctrine of ‘the knit of identity”) creates 
individuals, each inviolate, each in himself a walled city, yet each a part 
of Spain . . . This extreme belief in the untrammeled development of the individ- 
ual, of all his physical, intellectual, aesthetic, and spiritual impulses, still confuses 
us, especially when we see this idea thriving in a country in which ordinary free- 
doms, in our naive sense of the word, hardly exist. This dream of honor, of beggars 
as kings, this personalismo, triumphant in the midst of oppression, of political in- 
equalities, and even of anarchy—this we have been able neither to absorb in our 
thinking nor transfer to our literature. [. . .] 

There is a chasm. Perhaps it has been helpful to stand for a moment at its 
edge. That it exists is, in the light of our undying curiosity about Spain, both 
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amusing and tragic. The feeling persists that at moments the chasm has been 
bridged, the “‘soul” penetrated. A few writers seem to have entered into this enig- 
matic “Spanish mind.” We recall how the mysticism of the Spaniard reached re- 
cesses in the spiritual lives of Bryant and Longfellow, and we might guess that Poe 
was not without sympathy for the Spanish attitude toward death. ™n particular, 
we have observed a sustained response in our literature not merely to Cervantes’ 
fantasy and humor but to his piercing, universal wisdom. [. . .] 


We might say after reading this that Stanley Williams himself was able 
to “bridge the chasm.’’ His consciousness of the peculiar relationships, as 
well as of the differences, between the Spanish or Hispanic and American 
culture shed light on both and, indirectly, on the forces shaping the ever- 
present problem of inter-American relations, not in the economic or political 
fields, but in the spiritual and esthatis, which in the long run might be 
more important. 

A previous reviewer, Howard Mumford Jones, saw the meaning of the 
work clearly when, in an otherwise rather critical review, (see Compara- 
tive Literature, VII, [1955], 272-75) he concluded, after quoting in part the 
above paragraphs, “and though The Spanish Background of American 
Literature is diffuse and uneven, it is a philosophic study of a magnitude 
to shame our little articles and lesser monographs.” 

More than a history, the book is, as the author repeatedly asserts, a 
story. It can also be described as a composite picture, made up of innumer- 
able details within the complicated patterns in which two cultures inter- 
mingled through a “subtle, powerful and almost inarticulate influence,” 
beginning with the seventeenth century and ending with the vogue of Pi- 
casso, Dali, and the Mexican painters or with the Spanish proclivities of 
Gertrude Stein, Hemingway or Dos Passos. 

Although literature was his main concern, Williams did not confine him- 
self to literary influences alone, but has taken into account practically all 
aspects of culture with the exception of the purely economic or political 
relationships. To the latter he refers only in passing when he feels that they 
explain some other type of influence. He realized that concrete literary 
parallels or debts were but a part, and perhaps not the most important one, 
in his plan. That is why he was careful to establish the right perspective 
in the introduction, when referring to certain particular cases of influence, 
he wrote: ‘“The Spanish legacy to American literature included far more 
than such borrowings. I felt certain that these or Ticknor’s History of 
Spanish Literature or Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Mexico were 
merely parts of the entire story of Hispanism in America. I did not think 
myself well qualified to relate this story, but I came to the conclusion that 
I must tell it to make my readers really understand this golden Spanish 
thread in our prose and poetry” (I, xxii-xxiii). 

Within each category or subdivision of the book all the factors and data 
are treated chronologically and in their somewhat complicated relation- 
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ships. For instance, especially in Part Two, the same author (and often 
the same material), appears in different chapters as traveler, or scholar, 
poet, etc. Thus the crossing of lines and more than the expected amount 
of repetition in a book of this type have not been entirely avoided. How- 
ever, the vast and varied material has been kept within bounds by grouping 
it within each section according to three main channels of influence; from 
the Peninsula, from Spanish America or from the Southwest. As for the 
main attitudes toward Hispanic culture, they have also been grouped, when 
possible, by distinguishing between the antiquarian, the romantic and the 
realistic. On the whole the method has been successfully followed and de- 
veloped and it is difficult to think in what other way this great amount of 
information could have been handled more clearly. The only debatable 
question is whether Part Three—the separate chapters on major inter- 
preters—was at all necessary. This question has been raised in a previous 
review, already mentioned, by Professor Jones who argues, not without 
reason, that as inevitably these major figures have appeared prominently 
in many places of the second part, treating them afterwards more fully (in 
a whole volume) does not add anything really important to the subject. 
Mr. Jones also takes exception, and we are inclined to agree with him, to 
the importance given to Bret Harte. In fact we believe that everything con- 
cerning the Southwest has been overemphasized. The contribution to His- 
panism from the old Spanish-speaking regions of the United States is im- 
portant on account, mainly, of a distinguished school of historians, that 
of Bolton, preceded by Bancroft among others, and by virtue of the great 
and quite recent development of Hispanic studies in California, Texas and 
Colorado. But it should not be forgotten that for over a century the real 
center of Hispanism was the ‘“‘New England Coterie,” and that among the 
main writers interested in Spanish literature during more recent times— 
Hemingway, Dos Passos or Waldo Frank—not a single one comes from the 
West. As for the highly romanticized vision of a very dim Spanish past in 
the West—best adapted for the popular movies—although we may detect 
faintly a conventional image, it has, with the exception of certain pic- 
turesque traits, only a very remote linking with anything essentially Span- 
ish or even Mexican. If it really forms part of the picture it is evidently of 
a different category and it deviates from the main lines followed in Wil- 
liams’ inquiries. 

Judging now the main results, even if we omit entirely this doubtful 
current, the record is impressive. Independently of the major interpreters, 
few important names in American literature are absent: from Dana, John 
Adams, Jefferson or Whitman to Henry Adams, Irving Babbitt, Hart 
Crane, Ezra Pound, MacLeish or Gertrude Stein. All of them and many 
lesser lights, either by awareness of certain Spanish values or by direct 
knowledge, attest to a deeper and more permanent influx than one could 
suspect. Novelists from Melville and Mark Twain to Howells, Hemingway 
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or Dos Passos seem to have been especially attracted by Spanish realism. 
Few European writers seem to have awakened in America a more perma- 
nent admiration than Cervantes, whose influence and vogue probably ante- 
dated that of Shakespeare. Quevedo and the picaresque also had, from early 
times, some diffusion. In another field, that of painting, the influence of 
Vel4zquez, Goya and Picasso is no less significant. These are only the 
salient points in a very ample repertory of facts and references, in which 
no aspect that directly or indirectly could shed light on the subject has 
been forgotten or neglected: the diffusion of books and formation of li- 
braries; the beginning, around 1755, and development of Spanish instruc- 
tion; the perusal of articles in literary periodicals, the study of travelers 
and historians (in two of the best chapters); the inception of legends con- 
cerning Spain or Spanish character, etc. And although the method has been 
selective rather than exhaustive, when the reader misses a name, title or 
fact in the text, in a majority of cases it will be found in the notes. 

Another feature of the book should be mentioned: the gusto and lack 
of prejudice with which it is written. Not only in biographical chapters, 
coming under the special province of the author, but in the historical ones 
as well, the exposition is constantly enlivened with delightful touches of © 
humor and understanding. A few examples are the charming sketch of 
Francis Sales, pioneer in the elementary teaching of Romance Languages 
at Harvard, and his winning ways with undergraduates; the meeting of 
Washington Irving with the painter Madrazo in a stagecoach bound for 
Madrid, while the American read passages of Don Quijote to his “laughing 
and weeping” fellow travelers; the friendship and conversations between 
Howells and Palacio Valdés or Sargent in the Prado stirred by Veldzquez 
and Goya. This makes the volume not a dreary account of scholarly data 
but an animated narrative. 

The work, in spite of its great value, which we have tried to summarize, 
is not without flaws. It is commendable that very few misprints can be 
found in the thousands of Spanish names or titles mentioned. The printing, 
as well as the whole presentation of the book, is impeccable. There are no 
errors of great consequence. Nevertheless a few slips should be corrected: 
on page 5, Vol. I we read “A recent book La leyenda negra” by Juderias, 
and the date 1943 is given in the corresponding note (p. 370)—actually 
the book was first published in 1913. On p. 220 Bernal Diaz del Castillo is 
surprisingly referred to as “the famous priest himself,” an obvious error; 
on p. 391, note 4, Escrivd’s copla “Ven muerte tan escondida” is called 
an epigram and attributed to Cervantes. These and a few more of the same 
kind are minor faults: the surprising thing is that most of them refer to 
rather elementary and well known facts. A closer search may discover 
others, but on the whole the matter is of little importance. 

More serious are other objections that could be made. Although nothing 
essential is lacking, the record is far from complete and rather spotty at 
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times, especially when seen from the point of view of the Hispanist; a fact 
which is not surprising since the author was primarily interested in Ameri- 
can literature. Following are some of the shortcomings or weaknesses: the 
bibliographical references on many subjects are confined to the readily 
available, without any apparent effort to go beyond; the treatment of inter- 
cultural relations during the eighteenth century, although Williams relied 
heavily on Bernstein’s studies, is rather sketchy and contains little that is 
new; the possible influence or at least knowledge of religious literature, and 
especially of the Spanish mystics, is almost completely ignored—San Juan 
de la Cruz is not even mentioned. Santa Teresa is only vaguely referred 
to, in spite of the fact that a book on Santa Teresa in America by Mary E. 
Hough exists. Fray Luis de Leén fares a little better. Another fact of which 
Williams seems not to have been aware is the literary importance of some 
Spanish newspapers and journals published in the United States during 
the nineteenth century which have been studied, among others, by Mc- 
Curdy and Shearer. These papers may not have left any trace in American 
literature, but they were by far more significant than those in the Spanish 
language ... “now active in circulation,’ mentioned on I, 374, note 9. 
More attention could also have been given to the North-American contacts 
of the many Spanish American writers, who either visited the United States 
or lived here, two of them at least of first rank: Sarmiento and Marti. 
The weakness consists not so much in the lack of awareness, but in the 
fact that lesser names, events or publications are mentioned while others 
of the greatest importance within the same category are passed over. This 
happens, at times, also in reference to the account of Hispanism. On the 
whole, the nineteenth century—an epoch that Williams knew well—receives 
a fuller and more acceptable treatment, and the best sections of the book 
are some of the monographic chapters in Part Three or those dealing with 
travelers and historians. On the other hand, it is evident that Williams’ re- 
search and interest must have stopped several years before the actual 
writing. In consequence he was far from thorough when he approached 
recent developments. Only the briefest references are made to the diffusion 
of the works of Unamuno and Ortega, Baroja or Gémez de la Serna, and 
although he knew of Lorca’s vogue, the treatment is also insufficient. As 
for American writers, not a single mention is made of the more than casual 
acquaintance with Spanish literature of writers like Williams Carlos Wil- 
liams and Thornton Wilder. Of the latter, the only reference is to The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, but none to his growing and important interest in 
Lope de Vega. Tennessee Williams, although only known in the last few 
years, could also have been mentioned; as could Harry Levin in regard to 
the relationship between Cervantes and Melville. Finally a chapter com- 
bining Hemingway, Dos Passos and Waldo Frank could have replaced 
with advantage, in Part Three, that on Bret Harte. Similar remarks could 
be made with reference to the artists. Again the puzzling question is why 
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some names are mentioned and others, at least equally significant, are 
omitted. For instance, why Albéniz and not De Falla? 

All this is hardly serious, however, when compared with the obvious 
importance of the book. It serves, nevertheless, to point up certain atti- 
tudes. It can be said without injustice that Williams moved on familiar 
grounds, without going into terra incognita. Within those grounds he uni- 
fied with great insight, ample knowledge and great understanding the many 
sides and complicated patterns of an interesting relationship. That he was 
not unmindful of some of the shortcomings is clearly stated in the intro- 
duction: “Necessarily these sections dealing with the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries will evoke the criticism of the specialists, but they will also, 
I hope, win their indulgence in view of my ultimate aim, the interpretation 
of Spanish influences upon our literature”; and further on ‘““They tell the 
story of Hispanism in the United States and, in this perspective, that of 
American literature.”’ 

There is no doubt that, in spite of our minor objections, Williams ful- 
filled eminently his aims and that the book is indeed the culmination of a 
distinguished scholarly career. Hispanists, moreover, should be extremely 
thankful to him for having brought out the long tradition of important 
contacts between two cultures and the contributions that the Hispanic 
World has made for over two centuries to the making of American culture. 


If in any way the book helps to dispel some prejudices and remedy a cer- 
tain lack of knowledge, not limited to the uncultured, Professor Williams’ 
work has indeed been a great service to both civilizations. 

ANGEL DEL Rfo 


Columbia University 


The Development of French Romanticism: The Impact of the Industrial Revo- 
lution on Literature. By Albert Joseph George. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse 
University Press, 1955. Pp. xiii + 193. 


Le livre prétera 4 controverse: que dis-je! 4 l’heure ot j’écris ces lignes, 
il a déja prété & controverse. C’est l’un des meilleurs étalons de sa valeur. 
Mr. George ne vient pas trop tard dans un monde trop vieux si la mille et 
uniéme définition du romantisme—la sienne—a don de provoquer des étin- 
celles. 

Résumons, dés l’abord, cette définition. Mr. George entreprend de lier, 
beaucoup plus étroitement que n’ont fait ses prédécesseurs, révolution ro- 
mantique et révolution industrielle. A coup sir, sa dette est grande envers 
tels ou tels ouvrages qui retracent, non sans bonheur, le foisonnement des 
thémes industriels dans la littérature de la Monarchie de Juillet; envers 
tels autres encore qui établissent des rapports de contiguité, voire de con- 
tamination, entre romantisme et saint-simonisme, entre romantisme et so- 
cialisme, etc., etc. Mais nul, que je sache, n’a poussé plus loin que lui la 
double affirmation: 
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Que le romantisme, aprés 1830, est la révolution industrielle dans le do- 
maine technique de la librairie et de la communication littéraire au sens 
large—c’est l’objet de la premiére partie; 

Que le romantisme, aprés 1830 également, vit comme une expérience in- 
time, et ne se contente pas d’observer, la révolution industrielle dans toutes 
ses implications et sous tous ses aspects: phénoméne de prime importance, 
auquel Mr. George consacre |’essentiel de sa deuxiéme partie et qu’il assi- 
mile 4 la naissance d’une ‘“‘nouvelle mythologie.” 

A cette interprétation je ne vois, pour ma part, rien que de solide et de 
fécond. Elle me parait conforme & la lecgon des faits. Elle posséde l’immense 
avantage de nous arracher 4 |’orniére des explications partielles et partiales 
qui réduisent le romantisme & ses plus petits communs dénominateurs. 
Elle suit, mais en la prolongeant comme il se doit, la ligne déja indiquée 
par Thibaudet: 


C’est en 1830,—déclarait ce grand amateur de synthéses (Histoire de la littéra- 
ture francaise de 1789 & nos jours, p. 114),—que vient au premier plan le senti- 
ment profond d’une liaison entre la révolution littéraire et la révolution politique. 
Evidemment |’idée de ce parallélisme était ancienne. Elle remplissait en 1800 la 
Littérature de Madame de Staél, qui se trouvait d’accord avec Bonald pour voir 
dans la littérature ‘‘’expression de la société.”” Mais sous la Restauration le ro- 
mantisme, révolutionnaire par sa forme, était conservateur par les idées de ses 
poétes, par leurs traditions de famille, l’accueil des salons, la bienveillance du 
pouvoir, le prestige de M. de Chateaubriand qui le maintenait, comme on dit, & 
droite. D’autre part, les libéraux et ce que Madame de Girardin appellera la jeu- 
nesse Touquet (du nom du libraire qui langait les éditions populaires de Voltaire) 
restent attachés 4 la forme et aux idées de leurs maitres du XVIII° siécle, A 1’es- 
prit des idéologues. 1830 mettra fin 4 ces contradictions de surface, fondra dans 
le métal de la Révolution & majuscule ces trois révolutions, si différentes par leurs 
origines et leur personnel, la Révolution frangaise, la Révolution de Juillet, la 
Révolution du romantisme. 


Aux trois R de Thibaudet, il fallait quelque jour, et de toute évidence, 
ajouter |’R de la Révolution industrielle. C’est elle, en fait, qui fournit 
V’élement catalytique grAce auquel les trois autres peuvent fusionner. Elle 
est, par excellence, la révolution-témoin, le symbole de |’Age nouveau et la 
raison pour laquelle, sans renoncer aux lumiéres du XVIII®* siécle, le XLX°* 
ressuscite et leur oppose la puissance des ténébres. En d’autres termes, in- 
finiment plus que les changements de régime, elle marque cette accélération 
et cette matérialisation de l’histoire d’ot la génération attend, comme nous 
de l’ére atomique, on ne sait quels fléaux ou quelles panacées: la paix ou 
la guerre, le bien-étre ou la misére, le progrés ou la décadence. Faute de s’en 
aviser, Thibaudet, politique pur dont la surdité économique ne laisse pas 
d’étonner, tourne court dans son analyse et ne craint pas d’affirmer que “‘la 
mythologie littéraire de la Révolution disparait en 1851.” C’est juger sur 
les apparences, enfler jusqu’A la démesure l’accident du coup d’Etat, et 
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réintroduire au milieu du siécle l’arbitraire coupure qu’y taillent les ma- 
nuels. Mr. George, que je ne veux certes pas écraser sous les comparaisons 
et les compliments, ne m’en semble pas moins approcher davantage de la 
vérité. Il ne sonne pas le glas prématuré de la “nouvelle mythologie,” 
mais implique au contraire, et correctement selon mui, qu’elle survit au 
romantisme proprement dit et descend jusqu’A nous. Il est douteux, a y 
bien réfiéchir, que, depuis la dissolution des cénacles, la France ait jamais 
connu une littérature en vase clos, capable ou désireuse de revendiquer, au 
mépris des contingences, la liberté de l’artiste et |’authentique, |’innocente 
gratuité de l’art. Pour un Gautier, pour un Musset, gilet rouge et talon 
rouge, qui, au lendemain de Juillet, professent |’indifférence et ne s’en 
portent pas plus mal, la masse des écrivains est précipitée dans |’engrenage 
et subit, par attraction ou répulsion, peu importe, |’emprise du milieu et du 
moment. Parnassiens et symbolistes, pour la plupart, seront des réfrac- 
taires, et leur “évasion” n’est pas l’absence pure et simple, mais le refus 
motivé—ou le retrait—d’un engagement. La littérature n’a peut-étre pas 
toujours été, par essence et de tout temps, comme le voudrait Jean-Paul 
Sartre, “la subjectivité d’une société en révolution permanente’’; mais elle 
l’est de nos jours, elle l’est depuis le romantisme, et elle l’est A son image. 

Ce n’est donc pas pour ses contributions de détail que je louerai d’abord 
le livre de Mr. George, encore que celles-ci soient nombreuses et fréquem- 
ment instructives. Je lui sais gré, bien plutét, d’élargir le débat, d’asseoir 
le romantisme sur les bases ajustées 4 sa mesure, et, ce faisant, de lui agré- 
ger des manifestations contemporaines assurément connues de nous, mais 
que |’on n’a pas coutume, en régle générale, d’appeler romantiques. Nous 
n’ignorions rien, par exemple, de la carriére d’un Girardin et de l’essor de 
la presse & bon marché. Mais ce qu’il importait de dire, c’est que Girardin— 
et ses émules—portent la méme date que Balzac et Victor Hugo. Tous, si 
divers qu’ils puissent étre, sont d’accord pour estimer que “‘ceci tuera cela.” 
“Ceci,’”’ c’est l’industrie moderne des idées; c’est, au regard de leur produc- 
tion, de leur diffusion et de leur consommation, le passage d’une économie 
restreinte 4 une économie multipliée; c’est, d’un mot, |’éducation en grand, 
ou |’exploitation en grand, d’une curiosité publique indéfiniment accrue. 
L’opinion dite souveraine, voild qui se manipule. Les romantiques, ces pré- 
tendus réveurs, furent les premiers, sinon 4 s’en douter, du moins A traiter 
semblable manipulation comme une science et A en vouloir dégager les lois. 
Chez eux, d’ores et déja, la distance est faible, une distance de degré, qui 
sépare le spéculateur au sens exalté du terme et le spéculateur tout court. 
Beaucoup, en vérité, unissent les deux aspects en leur personne: |’auteur 
d’Illusions perdues, pour ne citer que lui, non seulement pratique ce qu’il 
condamne, mais le consacre en le dénoncant. 

Mon tribut diment offert 4 Mr. George, je ne fais pas difficulté d’avouer 
que, s’il m’efit été donné d’exposer 4 ma maniére un point de vue - je 
partage, je m’y fusse pris un peu autrement. 
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La présentation d’ensemble est tranchante ou ironique a l’occasion, avec 
cette pointe de détachement, de vivacité et d’humour qui fait, en bien des 
cas, le charme sui generis de |’érudition anglaise ou américaine, mais dont 
il arrive qu’elle grossisse le trait aux dépens de la nuance. Tel coup de patte 
& Lamartine politicien (his shameless ease, p. 71), tel jugement sévére sur 
La Peau de chagrin (p. 150) sont trop narquois et désinvoltes pour ne pas 
paraitre entachés d’une certaine crudité. Moins inquiet d’étre dupe, plus 
“romantique”’ lui-méme si l’on veut, Mr. George efit mieux évité, ici et 1a, 
les écueils de la boutade et du paradoxe. 

Il est un tantinet paradoxal qu’un travail qui efit pu s’intituler: ““L’Unité 
de pensée des romantiques,”’ traite de ‘“‘négative”’ leur attitude avant 1830. 
Leur métamorphose ultérieure sera suffisamment frappante pour qu’il n’y 
ait pas lieu d’établir, entre la veille et le lendemain, un contraste en noir 
et blanc. Sur le plan esthétique 4 tout le moins, la doctrine du cénacle 
révéle quelque chose de trés positif, qui est la prétention de s’adapter aux 
exigences de la sensibilité moderne. C’est la, cette prétention, le terrain 
commun, précaire, il est vrai, aux contours mal définis, sur lequel s’élabore, 
de Cromwell & Hernani, l’alliance du clan des poétes et du clan de Stendhal. 
L’alliance ne survit pas a la victoire, est-il personne pour s’en étonner? 
mais les factions redevenues rivales ne tournent pas casaque, loin de 1a, 
chacune n’ayant de cesse qu’elle n’exploite 4 fond cette notion du “mo- 
derne”’ et chacune se targuant d’en connaitre le secret. Les romantiques, 
Baudelaire compris, n’ont jamais varié (mais c’en était bien assez pour les 
diviser, contre eux-mémes mainte et mainte fois) que sur les objectifs 4 se 
proposer et sur la tactique 4 suivre dans la “‘quéte du nouveau.” 

Le méme entrainement de verve explique que |’étude de Mr. George 
s’achéve moins prudemment qu’elle n’avait commencé. L’auteur, comme 
on dit, “enfonce son clou,” créant l’impression, en quelques passages, 
qu’existe, ou finit par exister, une relation de substance entre romantisme 
et révolution industrielle. Tel n’est pas son dessein, bien entendu. II sait 
autant que personne, et le dit sagement dans son introduction, que la collu- 
sion de |’un et de l’autre, pour profonde et durable qu’on la veuille, est le 
fruit des circonstances. Ce n’est pas l’identité de ses dieux, c’est le besoin 
d’une mystique et d’une religion qui a caractérisé l’attitude romantique au 
cours des 4ges. Or donc, lors méme qu’il refléte, absorbe et traduit le fait 
capital du siécle dernier et du nétre, le romantisme le transcende. A cet 
égard, comparés 4 Girardin, simple commis-voyageur en idées nouvelles, 
les Messies de 1830 et de 1848 reprennent leurs droits. Qui plus est, Marx, 
leur premier et principal adversaire, n’a pas ruiné leur postérité. Quand, 
de nos jours, la Confédération Générale du Travail ordonne une gréve, nul 
n’ira soutenir qu’il s’agisse d’un phénoméne romantique; mais quand Geor- 
ges Sorel édifie le mythe de la gréve générale, il est bien permis de penser 
que le romantisme a passé par la. VoilA ce qu’il faut dire—et répéter, sous 
peine de voir invoquer contre soi tout le ban et l’arriére-ban de |’idéalisme 
allemand: comme si l’idéalisme allemand n’était pas l’exemple-type des 
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incursions de |’esprit dans le domaine de la matiére et des ferments, dan- 
gereux ou non, qu’il se flatte d’y déposer! 

Glissons rapidement sur quelques autres réserves. Je crois volontiers que 
Mr. George insiste de trop sur la poésie des ouvriers, manifestation mar- 
ginale, et bien médiocre au total; dont |’analyse approfondie n’ajoute pas 
grand’chose 4 sa démonstration: celle-ci garderait toute sa validité si Magu, 
Poncy ou Savinien Lapointe n’avaient jamais pris la plume. Je crois, de 
méme, que |’argument eft gagné, non perdu en force convaincante, si |’au- 
teur avait distribué son attention sur tous les “genres” au lieu d’en con- 
centrer la meilleure part sur la prolifération du roman. I] aurait été conduit 
4 supprimer, sans grand dommage, me semble-t-il, le chapitre X, consacré 
aux origines du genre romanesque et qui fait figure de digression. I] aurait, 
en revanche, trouvé dans |’examen du théAtre et de la poésie (de la vraie 
poésie, s’entend) ample raison de proclamer que les remarques applicables 
au roman le sont, peu ou prou, & la littérature romantique tout entiére. 
C’est toute l’arche littéraire qui est emportée par le courant, avant d’étre 
disloquée par lui; et l’envergure du romantisme se mesure précisément, non 
4 la croissance ou a |’excroissance d’un de ses modes d’expression, mais & 
la mise en ceuvre, massive et simultanée, de tous les modes d’expression 
possibles. 

Enfin, si |’auteur et |’éditeur ont titre & nos louanges pour un ouvrage 
particulitrement bien écrit et présenté, il est néanmoins une demi-douzaine 
de “‘coquilles” qu’on regrettera. La plus facheuse (p. x) est celle qui trans- 
forme David Owen Evans, |’un des plus authentiques précurseurs et créan- 
ciers de Mr. George, en ““D. W. Owen.” Page 106, il faut lire Mont-Aventin, - 
non Mont-Avenin; pages 140 et 178, Han d’Islande, non Hans d’Islande; 
page 152, L.-J. Arrigon, non L.-J. Avigon; page 187, Jules Garsou, non 
Jules Garson. 

Ce serait, toutefois, amére injustice que de terminer sur ces vétilles. Les 
arbres, enseigne le proverbe américain, ne doivent pas nous cacher la forét. 
Sous sa forme concise, qui laisse délibérément place 4 nombre de retouches 
et de compléments ultérieurs, l’ensemble est l’un des mieux venus que le 
romantisme ait inspirés depuis longtemps. C’est ceuvre de pionnier, non 
la premiére, mais la plus hardie peut-étre, qui balaie, au profit de concep- 
tions neuves et fraiches, l’antique poussiére des idées regues. 

JEAN-ALBERT BEDE 
Columbia University 


Verlaine et l’ Angleterre. Par V. P. Underwood. Paris: Librairie Nizet, 1956. 
Pp. xvi + 506. 


L’honnéteté du chercheur et sa modestie frappent le lecteur de cet ex- 
cellent ouvrage sur les multiples rapports de Verlaine et de |’Angleterre. 
Aux faits déja établis M. Underwood en ajoute d’autres établis par lui- 
méme. Par excés de modestie, il s’abstient trop souvent de commentaires, 
se refuse trop prudemment aux commentaires psychologiques; cette réserve 
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enléve beaucoup au pittoresque du récit. Mais c’est le livre d’un universi- 
taire 4 l’adresse d’universitaires, et ceux-ci admireront la prudence et la 
science de l’auteur. 

Des le collége Verlaine semble s’étre intéressé aux choses anglaises. On 
avait sur son professeur d’anglais, Spiers, les témoignages de Lepelletier. 
M. Underwood corrige Lepelletier, examine |’enseignement de Spiers, étudie 
ses méthodes et |’anthologie de la poésie anglaise qu’il avait préparée pour 
ses éléves. Ce chapitre est des plus importants: Verlaine n’a jamais changé: 
dés les Fétes galantes il possédait toutes les caractéristiques de son art et les 
influences ultérieures n’ont contribué qu’é le rendre plus lui-méme. Si la 
poésie anglaise a eu sur lui une influence importante, ce devait donc étre 
au début de sa carriére et vraisemblablement elle se serait exercée grAce 
au livre de Spiers. Or, M. Underwood n’arrive pas 4 nous montrer que cette 
influence ait été profonde. I] a recours 4 des rapprochements: les rapproche- 
ments ne prouvent jamais rien. Les observations sur |’influence de Shake- 
speare (gotit des clowneries, des calembours, conseils de Hamlet aux comé- 
diens ot Verlaine aurait lu son: Tords le cou & |’éloquence, etc.) sont naives 
et méme si |’auteur se croyait le droit de les imprimer pour étre bien sdr 
de tout signaler, elles faussent l’optique du livre. Il y avait Banville en 
France dont le nom, je crois, est rarement prononcé dans cet ouvrage et 
Banville pouvait donner le gofit de toutes ces choses 4 Verlaine. 

M. Underwood ne pourra pas cacher que les maitres Je Verlaine sont 
francais: Baudelaire, Banville, surtout Hugo. 8’il ne le proclame pas, il le 
laisse dire 4 Verlaine lui-méme. I] croit pourtant que la musique du vers 
anglais est passée dans la musicalité verlainienne, mais rien ne montre 
mieux qu’il garde des doutes 4 ce propos que la série de points d’interroga- 
tion qui terminent ses phrases. 

“C’est la musique qu’il avait saluée chez l’auteur des Fleurs du mal et le 
traducteur de Poe; il l’avait saluée 4 nouveau chez Poe lui-méme et chez 
Swinburne, étudiés 4 Londres—le ‘nouveau systéme’ qu’il y concut ne 
devait-il pas étre ‘trés musical’? C’est dans |’éloge d’une vieille chanson, 
prononcée par le Duc Orsino, que Verlaine trouve la justification du ‘sys- 
téme’ qu’il a travaillé pendant son inactivité forcée, une fois écartée la 
présence perturbatrice de Rimbaud. Commence-t-il maintenant 4 force de 
lire et relire Shakespeare 4 saisir son incomparable musique? Se rend-il 
compte de l’infinie variété des effets qu’obtient le maitre en usant a |’occa- 
sion d’irrégularités que la versification francaise n’admet point, en faisant 
des vers ot: |’Indécis au Précis se joint, en mettant en scéne des personnages 
qui ne vont pas choisir leurs mots sans quelque méprise? . . .” Et M. Under- 
wood voudrait que les vers qui commencent Twelfth Night: “If music be 
the food of love... [ete.] give me excess of it...” aient dicté A Verlaine 
le vers: “De la musique avant toute chose.’ Passons, puisque méme si 
c’était vrai, cela ne prouverait rien. 

Mais un chapitre du livre démontre parfaitement que les poémes de 
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Sagesse ont puisé copieusement dans les Hymn Books anglicans et, du 
point de vue critique, c’est le chapitre le plus important. 

Comme ce livre est avant tout une biographie (l’auteur s’en excuse bien 
a tort: est-ce par remords de n’avoir pas fait assez de découvertes purement 
littéraires?)—ce chapitre sur les Hymn Books arrive & sa place: en 1873 
Verlaine obtient un poste de professeur de francais a Stickney. II entre- 
tiendra sa foi religieuse en fréquentant |’église anglicane du village et y 
chantera des hymnes en anglais. 

L’auteur a bien df voir que si c’est seulement 4 Stickney que Verlaine 
s’est plongé dans |’étude de |’anglais, les poémes de Sagesse qu’il y a com- 
posés ne montrent pas plus d’affinités avec le génie de la poésie anglaise 
que ses ceuvres précédentes. C’est encore sur des rapprochements qu’il 
compte pour nous convaincre que Verlaine a puisé dans cette ‘mine 
énorme.” Mais que penser de celui-ci: 


Pray that help may be sent down 
et 

Il t’arrive un secours divin 

Dont je suis la sire messagére? 


I] est vrai que d’autres citations sont convaincantes, mais en supposant, 
comme on doit, que M. Underwood ait patiemment confronté tous les 
vers de Sagesse avec les vers des Hymns, |’exégese de Sagesse est A peine 


amorcée. En tout cas rien ne montre de réelles influences linguistiques: des 
idées, des images sont semblables et c’est tout ce qu’il y a a dire. 

Ce que M. Underwood a donc voulu faire c’est une biographie od le 
caractére du héros, ses vicissitudes, le hasard de ses lectures et, jusqu’A un 
certain point seulement, les considérations techniques qui préoccupaient 
Verlaine s’harmoniseraient au fil de la vie sans qu’il soit nécessaire de faire 
intervenir des analyses psychologiques ni méme des études techniques 
poussées. 

Ou les poémes de Sagesse ne sont que des exercices sur des thémes reli- 
gieux comme les Fétes galantes sont des exercices sur le XVIII siécle ou ils 
sont un document intime sur Verlaine—les termes mémes qu’emploie M. 
Underwood nous prouve qu’il ne se pose pas la question. Parlant de |’in- 
fluence de Pilgrim’s Progress, il écrit: 

A mi-céte du Mont Difficulté, Chrétien arrive A une tonnelle ov il s’endort 
trés imprudemment et laisse tomber le rouleau qui lui facilitera l’entrée de la Cité 
céleste; il perd ainsi beaucoup de temps. 

Cela ressemble a 


L’ennui que l’ennemi peut t’envoyer 
Afin que tu t’endormes sur la voie. . . 
Un bon nombre d’autres comparaisons sont auss. peu révélatrices de |’état 
d’esprit de Verlaine. 
Pour en finir avec l’influence de la poésie anglaise citons ce paragraphe 
de M. Underwood qui est comme une conclusion: 
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C’est assez indiquer que si Verlaine est 4 present assez compétent pour faire 
des traductions littérales de poétes anglais pas trop compliqués, il n’est pas tou- 
jours & la hauteur des obscurités et des tours d’imagination. Cela porte a croire 
qu’il n’a jamais compris 4 fond la poésie anglaise; il en a saisi surtout les mani- 
festations les plus simples, les particularités les plus évidentes de forme et de 
fond. Ce n’est pas A dire qu’il n’en subit pas |’influence: c’est l’influence de choses 
qu’il a comprises A sa fagon, qui n’est pas celle de tout le monde. 


C’est donc cette fagon de comprendre qu’il aurait fallu élucider, 4 moins 
qu’on ne voie dans cette derniére phrase qu’une précaution de M. Under- 
wood qui ayant bien des fois parlé de Verlaine en termes dithyrambiques, 
ayant commencé son livre par la phrase: ‘Les plus grands poémes de Paul 
Verlaine ont une valeur éternelle et absolue,” ne pourra jamais admettre 
qu’il n’ait été qu’un virtuose admirable et un génial poéte populaire. 

Aprés toutes ces réserves il reste 4 admirer dans Verlaine et l’ Angleterre 
la foule de détails biographiques collectionnés par |’auteur et des mises au 
point qui ne pouvaient étre obtenues que par la patience de ce chercheur. 
Nous savons maintenant ce qu’a été le séjour de Verlaine a Stickney. Nous 
le voyons incapable d’apprendre |’anglais, mais capable de se passer d’al- 
cool et de vivre plusieurs années dans la respectabilité d’une petite ville 
anglaise sans détonner. (D’od venait la légende d’un Verlaine se pré- 
sentant 4 Oxford un bandeau au front pansant les blessures d’une nuit de 
débauche?) Le chapitre sur Létinois, méme s’il simplifie A l’excés la ques- 
tion des rapports de Verlaine et de Létinois ne s’appuie que sur des faits 
prouvés, ce qui vaut mieux, peut-étre, que les livres plus séduisants qui 
expliquent tout par les tendances éroto-mystiques de Verlaine. Le peu de 
renseignements recueillis par M. Underwood sur les conférences de Lon- 
dres, Oxford et Manchester sont précieux bien qu’ici M. Underwood 
prenne parfois un ton désinvolte qui n’est pas le sien: Verlaine est un 
faux naif; il a fait preuve de dons critiques et rien ne nous autorise A 
croire qu’il ait manqué de conscience dans la préparation de ces “lectures.” 
Enfin les chapitres sur la réputation de Verlaine en Angleterre sont pleins 
de renseignements. On regrettera seulement que M. Underwood se soit 
contenté de cette simpliste explication: “L’Angleterre a senti que le ly- 
risme de Verlaine, intime et pourtant aérien, mélancolique et fantaisiste a 
la fois, dénué de rhétorique, d’affectation, de sonorité voulue, 


Sans rien en lui qui pése ou qui pose. 


e’est le lyrisme francais le plus proche des grands lyriques anglais.’”’ C’est 
en effet ce qu’on pensait en Angleterre vers 1890, mais le “grand” lyrisme 
anglais n’a jamais escamoté le poids des mots. I] y aura encore beaucoup 
4 dire sur l’influence de Verlaine en Angleterre, ce que des poétes comme 
Joyce par exemple lui doivent. Espérons que M. Underwood nous le dira 
un jour. 


René Taupin 
Hunter College 
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Poéme sur les signes géomantiques en ancien provengal. Edited by Theodor Ebneter. 
Olten and Lausanne: Urs Graf-Verlag, 1955. Pp. xi + 129. The verse work here 
published is one of the three Provengal items which figure among the miscellaneous 
assortment of Latin treatises contained in B.N. MS. 7420A. This MS. and its con- 
tents have been described at length by Paul Meyer (Romania, XXVI [1897], 225- 
75) who devoted the greater part of the article to a study of the two principal Pro- 
vengal treatises, the first of which was published some years ago by G. Contini 
(Un Poemetto provenzale di argomento geomantico, Coll. Friburgensia 36, n.s. 27, 
Friburg, 1940, pp. 76; rev. Glasser, Rom. Forsch., LVI [1942], 196-97), the second 
being the present work of which Meyer transcribed 354 of the 3660 lines (those who 
may wish to compare Meyer’s text with that of Mr. Ebneter should note the error 
of numbering in the former; Meyer numbered his lines every fourth line but by 
oversight numbered the ninety-second line 96). From notes inserted by the copyist 
Meyer placed the date of the MS between 1331 and 1333 (1332-34 N.S.), and the 
date of composition of the treatise as the beginning of the fourteenth century; 
with these dates the present editor agrees. Mr. Ebneter has preceded his edition of 
the text with an introduction containing short but sufficient observations dealing 
with the MS and author, the elements of geomancy, an analysis of the poem and 
its versification, and, most important, with a linguistic study; he has the great 
virtue of being able to convey the maximum amount of information in a minimum 
of words. He rightly does not claim for the treatise any literary value; it is, in fact, a 
dull peddling recital of uniform monotony written in indifferent octosyllabic coup- 
lets in which both metre and rhyme are frequently at fault, and the dry narrative 
is unrelieved by any happy accident of style or inspiration. Nor does the text appear 
to have any great value as a treatise; the author in his prologue announces that 
Vole demostrar per escriptura ...lart qu’om apela geumancia .. . car astronomia es 
(tan) greus E i pot hom peccar ben leu(s) . . . E car pot hom trobar lo ver Per geumancia 
plus breument, but it would seem from the many faults and lacunae, and from the 
fact that he appears to abandon his original source at any point where the matter 
under discussion becomes complicated, that the author himself did not know a 
great deal about geomancy. Mr. Ebneter has pointed out (p. 12) a long list of more 
or less unintelligible lines. The only real interest of the treatise, except as a his- 
torical relic, lies in the language of the text, to which the editor has devoted a com- 
pact study. He has multiplied thirtyfold Meyer’s short but indicative list (op. cit., 
p. 255) of new words, words used with a new significance, or new derivatives; the 
latter are particularly numerous and frequently seemed to be coined by the author 
with the aid of suffixes to meet the needs of versification. Despite the inequalities 
and instabilities of the language, in which are to be noted borrowings from French, 
Spanish, Gascon and Catalan, the broad dialectal features would seem to confirm 
Meyer’s view that the author came from the province of Languedoc; Mr. Ebneter 
suggests that the balance of the linguistic features would indicate most probably 
the Béziers-Montpellier area. 

While one might perhaps wish that the editor’s talents and resources had been 
devoted to a more rewarding subject, this competent and excellently produced 
edition does throw light on a little known aspect of medieval life (which has in- 
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spired, however, at least four books in the last twenty years); but it is sadly true— 
and this is no reflection on Mr. Ebneter’s very real virtues as an editor—that the 
work remains little more than a curiosity. The present reviewer endeavoured to 
practice the art of divination in accordance with the precepts and indications of the 
author of the treatise; but the only real prognostication he could make from the 
appropriate use of majos and signas was that his own future path would probably 
not run amid the mysteries and intricacies of geomancy. (S. C. Aston, University 


of Cambridge) 


The “Jeu de Saint Nicolas” of Jean Bodel of Arras: A Literary Analysis. By Patrick 
R. Vincent. (The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, 
vol. 49) Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1954. Pp. xiii + 113. Editorial exege- 
sis of medieval France’s best miracle play has outdistanced literary criticism which, 
by stressing heroic, realistic, or hagiographic features, has failed, according to 
Professor Vincent, to discern its “transcendent unity.”” To some nineteenth-century 
critics the incongruities equalled the greatest “hardiesses” of Shakespeare. Petit 
de Julleville presented a balanced view of the Jeu yet failed to arrive at a “moment 
of total comprehension,” and Rohnstroem, on whom Professor Vincent relies for 
details on the life and works of Bodel, established the saint’s legend as the principal 
motif without fully meeting the challenge of the apparent clash between the African 
and the Arrasian elements. 

Professor Vincent carefully points up the uniqueness of Bodel’s treatment, show- 
ing in detail how it improves on the earlier versions, none of which is a precise 
source. Instead of invading Pagans, we have crusading Christians, the thelonarius 
in Diaconus (Wace’s tolnoeirs) becomes a powerful Saracen king. The Christian 
captive becomes a central figure, saved by the same miracle that restores the stolen 
treasure. The Iconia play of the Fleury collection in its expansion of the réle of the 
thieves does show similarities in gross and in detail, but Fissen’s theory that Bodel 
did a free adaptation of the Latin miracle plays is unacceptable. Rohnstroem’s 
idea that the Jeu is based on some lost version is rejected on the grounds that the 
widespread representations of the legend show conformity to the nuclear vita of 
Diaconus, leaving Bodel’s version standing in isolation. 

Bodel’s four references to a written authority were intended to forestall any 
criticism of the liberties taken with the official vita. For Bodel was keenly aware 
that he was innovating, or, to use Professor Spitzer’s term, ‘“‘glossing” the escrit. 
He was writing an up-to-date play for the citizens of Arras, glorifying a beloved 
saint of the humble and lowly. It was an act of faith. In raising the Christian- 
Saracen conflict to the stature of a miniature chanson de geste, he was appealing to 
patriotic and religious emotions. In the Artois, enthusiasm for the Fourth Crusade 
was particularly strong. The well-integrated tavern scenes are truly Arrasian, and 
the characters in the play were probably recognized as local individuals. The comic 
element, common enough in traditional hagiography, is disassociated from the saint 
and the miracle (Hilarius in his Ludus was less discriminating), and the saint’s 
role thereby takes on exceptional nobility and spiritual worth. 

Professor Vincent’s literary analysis covers much familiar ground, but well and 
usefully. It may not be essential that we discover transcendental unity in medieval 
masterworks; however, it is proper to judge a play by the standards of the day, and 
Professor Vincent has a point when he argues that the “crux of the answer to those 
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who speak of incongruities in the Jeu, the juxtaposition of lofty and low, spiritual 
and material, exotic and familiar, serious and comic, lies then in the attitude of the 
common man of the medieval city to his saints” (p. 103). (L.P.G.P.) 


The Medieval French “Roman d’ Alexandre,” Version of Alexandre de Paris. Vol. VII: 
Variants and Notes to Branch IV, with an Introduction. By Bateman Edwards and 
Alfred Foulet. (Elliott Monographs in the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
No. 41) Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1955. Pp. viii + 132. Branch IV, 
the final 1700 (of 16,000) lines of the composite version of the Roman d’ Alexandre 
(hereafter abbreviated RAlix), made some time after 1180 by Alexandre de Paris 
(abbreviated AdeP), recounts the poisoning, death and burial of the hero, the dis- 
tribution of his lands, and the lamentations voiced by his followers. The constituted 
text was published in 1937 by the late Professor Bateman Edwards in Volume II 
of the Princeton edition of the RAliz (Elliott Monographs, No. 37, pp. 321-58), 
under the general editorship of Professor E. C. Armstrong. The present volume, 
the sixth so far published (Volume VI, notes and variants to Branch III, is still 
awaited), is a major step forward in this series of publications presenting the col- 
laborative research of this group of American medievalists on a subject of great 
scope, complexity and significance. It contains, in addition to the announced notes 
and variants, the following: (a) stanzas appearing in various manuscripts but re- 
jected from the critical text as not being by AdeP; (b) a discussion of the contribu- 
tion of AdeP to Branch IV; (c) a thorough study of manuscript relations; (d) the 
text and a study of a pre-AdeP fragment, the Mort Alexandre (abbreviated Mort- 
Alix). The volume, substantially complete at the untimely death of Professor Ed- 
wards, was carried into press by Professor Alfred Foulet, who revised and con- 
densed Edwards’ material, adding much of his own. 

One of the important features of the volume is the exhaustive study which it 
contains of the twenty manuscripts forming Branch IV, and of their relationships 
to one another. The subject is greatly complicated by sudden shifts of manuscript 
source and unusual contaminations difficult to explain. Scribes following one version 
sometimes seem after a few lines to change to another for some reason of their own, 
or else they introduce into their copy variant readings which they had heard and 
remembered or which they obtained from some manuscript available to them. Vari- 
ants from so large a number of manuscripts, because of space limitations, are neces- 
sarily selective, but these editors have undoubtedly chosen them carefully and 
wisely so as to provide adequate control in essential textual matters. While other 
scholars, as is always the case in such vast amounts of often conflicting data, might 
on the same testimony reach different conclusions, those of these editors are gener- 
ally convincing. Certainly the team of Edwards and Foulet, having lived so long 
in close intimacy with the romance, its redactors, and its manuscripts, are the most 
expert guides possible for a trip through these intricate phenomena. Worthy of note 
is the fact that since publication of Branch IV, a new study of manuscript relations 
has resulted in the assignment of a slightly different value to an important manu- 
script. There is no indication, however, that the published text has been invalidated; 
room is merely left for the acceptance at times of other possible readings. 

One of the purposes which the editors of the RAliz as a group seem always to have 
had, and one of the features which make their work so meaningful, has been the 
identification, through assiduous study of manuscript testimony, of the various 
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strata of material contributed by each of the several successive writers who treated 
portions of the Alexander legend before AdeP. Accordingly, an interesting part of 
Volume VII, for the light which it throws on the editorial procedure of AdeP, is the 
text and study of the MortAliz. After apparently rewriting and rerhyming stanzas 
5-8 of the MortAliz as his own stanzas 1-3 and 6, AdeP then incorporated almost 
verbatim the prologue (lines 1-76), part of which he had already used, as his epi- 
logue (lines 1609-1689), where it is naturally quite out of place. His Branch IV ap- 
pears, therefore, as a fusion of two poems differing in style and in content. It is 
unfortunate, for further evaluation of his merit as a redactor, that only eight 
stanzas of the MortAlix have survived, though from what we have it appears 
clearly that here as elsewhere in the RAliz, AdeP worked more to the detriment 
than to the improvement of his prototype. 

The emphasis upon the archeological task of revealing AdeP’s predecessors has 
tended unfortunately to overshadow other significant matters which arise out of the 
RAliz and which have not yet received the treatment they deserve in the six volumes 
so far published. It is to be hoped that the monumental Princeton edition of this 
tremendously popular romance will not be brought to a close without a final essay 
providing an interpretative synthesis of all the cultural, historical, and artistic 
implications latent in the Alexander material. Certainly no one is so competent as 
the remaining members of the original Princeton group to produce such a work 
which would add so much to modern comprehension of the second half of the twelfth 
century. (M. E. Porter, Indiana University) 


Corneille et la Fronde: Thédtre et politique il y a trois siécles. Par Georges Couton. 
Clermont-Ferrand: Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de l’Université de Cler- 
mont, Fascicule 4, 1951. Pp. 112. A play may well carry sociological or political 
implications, but when it does not do so explicitly, as in a piéce a thése, the proof 
can be established only by inferential methods which are necessarily subject to 
individual acceptance and may lead to debatable conclusions. Dr. Couton, an 
authority on Corneille, devotes his skill and erudition to drawing up plausible 
parallels between Don Sanche d’Aragon, Nicoméde, Pertharite, and the political 
events of the time in which they were written. He indulges neither in idle specula- 
tion nor in generalities; his well-documented arguments stress what appears to be 
more than mere coincidence. The theme of the widowed queen in Don Sanche, 
struggling alone at the helm of the realm’s affairs, may indeed be viewed in relation 
to Anne d’Autriche in 1649-50; in Nicoméde also, the liberation of the hero can be 
likened effectively to Condé’s release from Le Havre. 

But how sure can we be? Are we fully entitled to draw definitive conclusions? 
One example might illustrate the difficulty: in Pertharite, the author sees a plot 
inspired by the uprising against Charles I in England, and, in addition, a warning 
to Condé not to upset the throne if victorious in the civil war: Le poete fait donc 
entendre un solennel avertissement (p. 98). Maybe so; but how can we justify the 
rather arbitrary selectivity of this approach? If, in Pertharite, Grimoald might con- 
ceivably be explained in terms of Cromwell or Condé, we are at a loss to account, 
within that thesis’ framework, for the Andromaque-like dilemma which confronts 
the play’s heroine, queen Rosalinde, who is forced to choose between marriage to 
the hated tyrant or the doom of her beloved son. This cruel choice apparently 
reflects no actual situation at any European court at the time and corresponds to 
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no known episode of the Fronde. And how beautifully Cinna would have fitted in 
had it only been written twenty years later: in a 1660 setting, one could expostulate 
on its timely application to a repentant frondeur benefitting from the clémence 
d’ Auguste bestowed upon him by a generous young Louis. But Cinna was written 
when both Richelieu and Louis XIII were still alive, and eight years before the 
arrest of Broussel set off the first popular uprising of the Fronde. 

This is not to say, of course, that the plays need be (or even can be) divorced 
from their historical context. A distinction is indispensable between substance, or 
subject matter, and the environment with its particular atmosphere. The first is 
timeless; rivalry, greed, and all the human elements underlying wars and revolu- 
tions (the Fronde being no exception), are eternal topics forming the basis of the 
inspiration of a Corneille, whose preoccupations were overwhelmingly esthetic, not 
political. The treatment of this subject matter, however, may well be studied in 
relation to the general mood prevailing in the playwright’s time. Even where 
political motivation may have been lacking, or where it may have figured as a 
negligible factor at best, the climate generated by events may understandably 
have exerted considerable influence on Corneille’s sense of values. In this respect, a 
work such as this is highly useful. The author has enriched Cornelian studies with a 
stimulating work, holding the reader’s interest even where the latter may be in- 
clined at times to disagree with Dr. Couton’s conclusions. A bibliography and an 
index, however, would have enhanced the value of the book.! Two new studies 
which have appeared since its publication—Paul Logié’s La Fronde en Normandie 
(Amiens, 1952, 3 vol.) and Ernst H. Kossmann’s exhaustive La Fronde (Leiden, 


1954)—will be valuable to students of the subject. (Fetrx R. Frevpmann, New 
York University) 


Marivaux: Le Petit-mattre corrigé. Texte publié avec introduction et commentaire 
par Frédéric Deloffre. Genéve: Librairie Droz; Lille: Librairie Giard, 1955. Pp. 292. 
M. Frédéric Deloffre has chosen to do a critical edition of Le Petit-maitre corrigé, 
one of Marivaux’s least known plays, as his thése complémentaire for the Sorbonne. 
For the text he has meticulously re-established the original version published by 
Prault in 1739 with only minor modernizations of spelling, punctuation and capi- 
talization. Oddly, his is the first exact reproduction of the original. To be sure, the 
Duchesne edition of the @/uvres complétes in 1758 is based on the original, but it 
has copious changes made by the editor; and subsequent editions, with still other 
alterations, have followed the Duchesne rather than the Prault edition. M. Deloffre 
has noted the variants with infinite care and has added extensive notes to elucidate 
what might otherwise be perplexing problems. 

Le Petit-mattre corrigé has been performed professionally only twice, November 6 
and 7, 1734 at the ThéAtre Francais, although during the next decade the actor 
Grandval, who had a predilection for the réle of Rosimond, enacted it frequently 

1. Poor proofreading has left many printer’s errors uncorrected, such as Louis XII 
for Louis XIII (p. 9), Montmerqué (p. 9, n.) and Montmerque (p. 79, n.) for Mon- 
merqué, Lachéve for Lachévre (p. 14, n.), Marty Labeaux (p. 20, n.) and Marly La- 
veaux (p. 35, n.) for Marty-Laveaux, Michaut-Pijoulat for Michaud-Poujoulat (p. 
21, n.), Barp for Baro (p. 25, n.), indme for infame (p. 54), Briilh (pp. 61 and 95) or 
Brulh (p. 95, n.) for Briihl, Guy Jolly for Guy Joly (p. 65), Wintsor for Windsor (p. 


91), VXII* siécle for XVII* siecle (p. 93, n.), Van Roosbiseck for Van Roosbroeck 
and Cima for Cinna (p. 109, n.). 
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in private theaters. The play has never been revived since. It is difficult to under- 
stand why the Comédie Frangaise, which has given brilliant revivals to so many of 
Marivaux’s comedies in recent years, has left this one untouched. Compared to 
other plays of the same period, this one has exceptional merit and could weather a 
modern production without difficulty. 

In spite of its failure in 1734—due in all probability to “le défaut de l’interpréta- 
tion” (p. 115) and to “une cabale contre |’auteur” (p. 117)—Le Petit-maitre corrigé 
has not been without influence. Gresset incorporated large segments of it in Le 
Méchant (1747), particularly the character of the provincial youth who apes the 
Parisian sophisticates and disdains his family and friends. Gresset also reiterated 
Marivaux’s maxims concerning the wholesome life in the provinces as compared to 
the superficial veneer of Parisian society. And Alfred de Musset must have had 
Marivaux’s play in mind when he wrote I ne faut jurer de rien. The play is impor- 
tant in its own right, too, because it offers ‘“‘un tableau de mceurs trés précis et trés 
exact que l’on n’associe pas d’ordinaire au nom de Marivaux” (p. 7). 

But this book is far more than the critical edition of a text. The introduction, 
some 140 pages in length, contains a wealth of material on Marivaux himself and 
on subjects associated with the play. M. Deloffre traces the evolution of the word 
“‘petit-maitre” from its military origin during the Fronde to the romantic dandy. 
Not content with restricting himself to a discussion of the usual examples of le 
petit-maitre on the stage, such as le chevalier de la Villefontaine in Le Chevalier a 
la mode (1687) or Moncade in L’Ecole des bourgeois (1728) or Damis and Clitandre 
in Le Préjugé 4 la mode (1735), he has found seventy-six plays with a petit-mattre 
(or petite-maitresse) which he uses to trace the evolution of the character; he shows 
that “‘l’originalité de Marivaux réside dans la fagon dont il congoit le personnage 
principal. Pour la premiére fois, pour la seule fois peut-étre avant Musset, le petit- 
maitre est saisi dans sa réalité intime’”’ (p. 125). Further to explain the type, M. 
Deloffre gives a lengthy discussion of the language of the petit-maitre. In so doing, 
he begins research in the mid-seventeenth century, thereby supplementing the study 
made by Alexis Francois in Brunot’s Histoire de la langue francaise, which covers 
the subject only from 1735 to 1760. M. Deloffre claims that “le jargon des petits- 
maitres est 4 l’origine du langage mondain tel qu’il est parlé de nos jours”’ (p. 107). 

This edition is a valuable, if limited, contribution to studies on Marivaux. The 
craftsmanship displayed in the introduction and in the editing bears witness to a 
thorough scholarly talent on the part of M. Deloffre. (Kenneth N. McKee, New 
York University) 


Voltaire and the State. By Constance Rowe. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1955. Pp. xvi + 254. Voltaire is indeed a many-sided figure. In Miss Barr’s essen- 
tial Bibliography of Writings on Voltaire, covering a century of Voltaire study, 
there are listed 1494 books and articles. Who knows how many additional titles 
have appeared in the more than thirty years since Miss Barr completed her manu- 
script in 1925? 

“Though the author of Candide has been considered from every conceivable 
angle,”’ writes Miss Rowe in her Preface, ‘“‘a co-ordinated report on his theory of the 
nation and of international relations has heretofore been lacking.” She continues: 
“The purpose of the present study is to examine the personal patriotism of one of the 
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world’s greatest champions of free thought and free inquiry and secondly, to deter- 
mine where in the scale of human loyalties he, as a philosopher, would assign love of 
country” (p. vii). 

In half a dozen chapters, rich with content, plus an Introduction and Conclu- 
sion, Miss Rowe has treated in a clear and easy style a subject which is immense, 
since it necessarily takes her through the fifty or more volumes of Voltaire’s pub- 
lished works, not to mention the extensive further bibliography ef books and ar- 
ticles listed at the end of her book. Quotations in the text are translated for the 
benefit of those who do not read French comfortably and the Notes are grouped 
together conveniently in the back of the volume. 

There are no startlingly new conclusions in this study, but such a statement is in 
no sense a criticism. We should hardly be justified in expecting them. What we do 
have is an excellent summary of Voltaire’s major attitudes on the subject in hand, 
a succinct and at the same time comprehensive mise au point. ‘Voltaire based his 
concept of la patrie,’’ writes Miss Rowe, “less on territorial attachment to a native 
land than on world-wide principles of social justice” (p. 178). If he has sometimes 
been castigated by hostile critics as unpatriotic, it is largely because the calamitous 
rule of the eighteenth-century Bourbons did not deserve the devotion of any lover 
of truth or humanity. “Yet on foreign soil,’ observes Miss Rowe, “he found his 
permanent consolation in serving the French language, in advancing French culture, 
and in enjoying Parisian society far from his home capital” (p. 193). Emotionally, 
Voltaire cherished a quite natural and human affection for many aspects of the 
homeland. 

Voltaire respected the rights of the individual, but without being a “radical 
egalitarian” (p. 181). He recognized that no problems can be finally solved by 
violence (p. 185), yet saw clearly on the other hand that under some circumstances 
“liberty cannot survive without force to defend it” (p. 188). His unyielding opposi- 
tion to war is well known, but he felt regretfully that it seemed to be “‘an inescapable 
condition of existence” (ibid.). He rejected scornfully Montesquieu’s idea of the 
possible necessity of a “preventive” war (ibid.). Voltaire could hardly foresee, 
however, and Miss Rowe does not mention, the awesome unsolved problem of sud- 
den undeclared annihilative war in an atomic age. “In economic power and cultural 
supremacy he beheld the sole legitimate means of national domination” (p. 189), 
observes Miss Rowe. Voltaire, as so often elsewhere, was hard-headedly practical in 
his belief that the English motto of “Liberty and Property” wasa “‘cry of nature” 
(p. 191). 

Errors in proof-reading in Miss Rowe’s book are few and generally inconsequen- 
tial. We may, however, mention the printer’s amusing “‘bévue” on p. 205 where, 
at the end of Note 99, he offers the reader the English ‘‘boil” instead of the French 
“bail”! To this reviewer at least, the translation, “I crash here the gates of the Tem- 
ple of Fortune” for “Je brave ici la fortune dans son temple” (p. 49), seems rather 
to falsify the tone of the original while the position of “here” sounds more French 
than English. 

In his Philosophical Letters of 1734, Voltaire quoted a famous passage in which 
Fénelon in his Télémaque depicted the ideal king as one who “has absolute power to 
do good, yet to do ill, his hands are tied” (pp. 72, 78-79). It is worth noting further, 
however, that this effective sentence had already been popularized by the Regent, 
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Duke of Orleans, in a cogent brief speech at the time of his assumption of power in 
September of 1715. Voltaire may have been influenced by this fact instead of directly 
by Fénelon in this instance. 

It is a little surprising that Miss Rowe, in citing Montesquieu and Rousseau, did 
not use the standard Laboulaye and Hachette editions respectively, thus permitting 
the reader a ready reference to quotations from these authors. Perhaps also Miss 
Rowe’s natural and generally well justified admiration for Voltaire has prevented 
her from mentioning at all critically some aspects of his conduct in Germany, par- 
ticularly the affair of Hirsch and the diamonds (p. 56). 

But these are indeed very minor criticisms of Miss Rowe’s book, which remains 
an excellent, balanced, and intelligent study of a broad and by no means easy sub- 
ject. (GeorGE R. Havens, Ohio State University) 


Nicolas-Antoine Boulanger et la science de son temps. Par John Hampton. Genéve: 
Droz, 1955. Pp. 205. Boulanger’s name reappears in the French eighteenth century 
with disconcerting frequency, and there seems little question that this personage, 
something of a mystery even to his contemporaries, should be better known than 
has hitherto been the case. Scattered articles by interested scholars, passing refer- 
ences in books on the history of ideas and, to be sure, Diderot’s anonymous preface 
to the posthumous Antiquité dévoilée in 1766, have supplied the most readily avail- 
able facts about the man and his life. Boulanger, a civil engineer, geologist, orien- 
talist and contributor to the Encyclopédie, died in 1759 at the age of 37. During his 
lifetime knowledge of his writings by the reading public was limited to a letter on 
fossil shells addressed to the Mercure de France, two articles in the Encyclopédie 
and a 16-page booklet, Mémoire sur une nouvelle mappemonde. But upon his death 
there remained certain important manuscripts, two of which, Recherches sur l’origine 
du despotisme and L’Antiquité dévoilée par ses usages, were published by D’Holbach 
and company to forward their own philosophic ends. Furthermore, upon occasion 
the philosophes prepared their own propaganda of the Enlightenment under the 
name of the late Boulanger, the best known example of this being D’Holbach’s 
Christianisme dévoilé. 

Now, for the first time, a book has been published on the man and his writings. 
More important still, Mr. Hampton has not only gathered under one cover widely 
dispersed subject matter already known, he has brought to light new material of 
considerable significance. In so doing, he has been able to revaluate Boulanger’s 
contribution to the intellectual ferment of the period. 

The author made a capital discovery when, almost simultaneously with M. 
Jacques Roger,’ he came across the long lost manuscript entitled Anecdotes de la 
nature. These 614 unpublished pages (extracts of which appear in an appendix) 
now emerge as Boulanger’s carefully laid foundations offering scientific proof of 
nature’s cataclysms, especially the Flood, in the primitive world. And it was pre- 
cisely on the evidence of these cataclysms that, in his already known writings, the 
young engineer was to build his provocative hypotheses on the origins of myths, 
religions and governments, in short a whole theory of the origin of traditions. It 

1. M. Roger’s article, ‘‘Un manuscript perdu et retrouvé: les anecdotes de la 
nature,”’ Revue des Sciences Humaines, (juillet-septembre 1953), as a study of this 


specific manuscript and its importance in the history of ideas, is an outstanding piece 
of scholarship serving as a valuable counterpart to Mr. Hampton’s own findings. 
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was inevitable, then, that the reappearance of the Anecdotes should suggest to 
Mr. Hampton the need to reexamine Boulanger’s thought in its entirety in an at- 
tempt to determine its originality, unity and influence. This he has done in a de- 
tailed way and with due regard for the eighteenth century’s predecessors and suc- 
cessors. 

Though bolder minds of the day did exploit certain of Boulanger’s ideas, we can 
only agree with Mr. Hampton that had his contemporaries been as familiar with the 
Anecdotes (the key to all his thought) as with his posthumous works, the number of 
his disciples would have been greater and their loyalty more enduring. In any 
event, we are grateful to the author of the present study for giving an excellent, 
even if at times confused portrait of a restless mind, avid for truth, never satisfied 
with what he had discovered, and whose high intellectual promise was cut short by 
an early death. (O.F.) 


José Maria Heredia, primogénito del Romanticismo americano: Ensayo de rectifi- 
cacién historica. Por Manuel Pedro Gonzalez. México: El Colegio de México, 1955. 
Pp. 158. Presented to the Academia Cubana de la Lengua on the occasion of the 
reception of its author as a corresponding member, this compact study of the Cuban 
poet José Maria Heredia combines enthusiasm and knowledge. One notices imme- 
diately a decision on the part of the writer to establish Heredia once and for all as a 
figure within the Romantic school itself. Diverging from a line of critics from Menén- 
dez y Pelayo to Pedro Henriquez Urefia, Gonzdlez refuses to classify Heredia either 
as a pro-romanticist or as a neo-classical poet with romantic contacts. 

After an introduction dealing with general ideas on the Romantic spirit, Gonzdlez 
proceeds to the subject matter of his inquiry, a discussion which he divides 
into four parts: I. José Marfa Heredia, primogénito del romanticismo hispano; 
II. El romanticismo. Su aparicién en Espafia; III. Evolucién de la estimativa here- 
diana; and IV. Contenido romd4ntico de la poesia herediana. From all these sections 
of his inquiry, there emerges a really ample study of Heredia’s work. Gonzalez 
compares the poet’s writing with that of his contemporaries, both in Spain and 
abroad, pointing out the influence on Heredia of men like Meléndez Valdés, Ossian, 
and Hugo. Gonzd4lez takes special note of that group of poets, the so-called Sala- 
manca school, to which Heredia was particularly attracted, emphasizing the 
affinity to Cienfuegos. This kinship, of course, is not remarkable, if one considers 
Heredia’s exalted temperament, tending by nature to sympathy with the vehement 
and passionate spirit of Cienfuegos. The Cuban poet took the older master for a 
model, even to the point of quite literal copying of his work on certain occasions. 
But Heredia’s work reached a level of quality much higher than that of Cienfuegos, 
simply because the Cuban poet had more poetical genius than his Salamancan 
master. It is this very originality in Heredia, this ability to fuse the elements of 
Romanticism with his own personality, that sets him apart from Cienfuegos. For 
Heredia possesses, as Gonzdlez remarks: 


una fina sensibilidad, un rico temperamento poético, una imaginacién exaltada y 
plastica y, sobre todo, una profunda sinceridad, amén de otros rasgos idiosincr&sicos, 
y de un modo peculiar suyo de proyectar su ego en el drama de la naturaleza que lo 
apartan del falaz bucolismo de sus modelos salmantinos y lo aproximan al perfecto 
mood rom&ntico antes que nadie en lengua castellana. 
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These words form precisely the leitmotif of Gonzdlez’s essay—the priority of 
Heredia over all the poets of the Hispanic Romantic movement, a priority clear 
enough when one stops to think that the really important part of his poetical work 
was written between 1820 and 1826, eight or ten years before the formal entrance 
of Romanticism into Spain. Particularly in his fourth chapter, on the romantic 
content of Heredia’s poetry, Gonzalez points the way to future research on a num- 
ber of topics, such as the possibility of connection or mutual influence between 
Heredia and the North American poet William Cullen Bryant, whose philosophical 
approach to Nature is remarkably akin to that of the Cuban poet. 

Professor Gonzdlez’s work is not without its minor shortcor-ings. Perhaps there 
is some unnecessary repetition of ideas, a tone of controversy adopted where it 
serves no purpose, a number of adjectives poorly chosen from a scholarly point of 
view. Nevertheless, Gonzdlez’s authoritative placing of Heredia as a Romantic 
poet is the most valuable part of a study which from now on will serve as a neces- 
sary reference for the future student of Heredia’s poetry. (EvcEent1o Fiorit, Barnard 
College) 


Henri Heine, “romantique défroqué,” héraut du symbolisme francais. Par Kurt 
Weinberg. New Haven: Yale University Press; Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1954. Pp. 282. Il y a tout lieu de croire que la commémoration, cette année, 
du centiéme anniversaire de la mort de Henri Heine regarde d’aussi prés les milieux 
littéraires francais qu’allemands. De Yale nous vient une étude remarquable qui 
ne laissera pas d’élargir le champ de la recherche et de |’intelligence de Baudelaire 
et des théories symbolistes. L’auteur ne cherche pas A établir des influences, il a 
mieux—et plus difficile—a faire. Il se propose de tirer au clair des affinités entre le 
poéte allemand, d’une part, et de Baudelaire et les symbolistes, de]’autre; paralléles 
de traits personnels et de théories artistiques. M. Weinberg apporte a sa tache une 
précieuse combinaison de dons: une perspicacité psychologique, libre de toute 
tentation de tomber dans le lit grand ouvert du freudisme; une perception artistique 
qui s’étend avec bonheur sur deux mondes aussi divers que le sont les poésies alle- 
mande et francaise; une intelligence analytique qui va de pair avec son aisance 
dans la synthése. Les fils multiples de ]’investigation sont tenus d’une main souple 
et ferme; il écrit sans emphase, avec une émotion contrdélée et loin de la prétention 
de certains interprétes d’art privilégiés qui “‘entendent pousser |’herbe.” 

M. Weinberg se penche sur le phénoméne poétique que fut Heine, |’ausculte de 
fond en comble et nous communique un état d’Ame dans sa complexité, ses faibles- 
ses, ses contradictions et leurs liens secrets. Et dans |’abondance des traits qu’il 
a recueillis, il y en a peu qui ne trouvent leur paralléle soit dans Baudelaire, soit 
dans Mallarmé, soit dans les idées générales du symbolisme. 

Heine, enfant prodigue du romentisme allemand, admiré et bafoué 4 tour de 
réle, railleur et lyrique, tiraillé entre le beau idéal et la crapule, idéaliste, ratio- 
naliste, volontiers sacrilége, courant éternellement aprés |’Amour et des amours 
et haissant la femme-tentation-serpent; ne pouvant se décider 4 quel autel adorer: 
celui de la saine et vigoureuse antiquité ou celui du christianisme, tout charme 
émouvant; artistiquement en avant sur son temps et enchainé dans les traditions 
poétiques et les idées philosophiques de son pays natal, Heine, faisceau de tensions, 
lucidement exprimées en vers et en prose, introduisit (en traduction, s’entend) dans 
l’exil frangais une tonalité neuve qui ne manqua pas d’étre entendue par une géné- 
ration de poétes sur le point de tordre le cou & leurs vénérables péres romantiques. 
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La savante ambiguité, la lucidité ironique, la liberté souveraine et arbitraire de 
lartiste, l’air cristallin qui baigne sa poésie, voilA quelques-uns des traits qui 
touchent une corde correspondante en Mallarmé. Plus de points communs encore 
avec Baudelaire qui, pourtant, n’aime guére Heine. M. Weinberg insiste avant tout 
sur leur attitude paralléle envers la femme et, curieusement lié 4 leur penchant 
sadiste-masochiste vis-A-vis d’elle, leur “frisson sacrilége,’’ Dieu étant tantét le 
pole opposé de cet instrument de Mal qu’est la femme, tantét le tentateur ironique, 
l’inexorable bourreau duquel dans leur orgueil humilié ils se vengent, chacun a sa 
maniére. 

M. Weinberg développe finement les sources de la pensée, de la conception ar- 
tistique de Heine. II le voit essentiellement comme un pont entre le romantisme 
allemand et le symbolisme, ayant déblayé le terrain pour eux. Heine les a devancés 
dans la recherche des correspondances, de la synesthésie et dans son appel A la 
prééminence de |’intuition, en art aussi bien qu’en science. C’est encore Heine qui a 
introduit le lyrisme de la grande ville. 

Il est difficile de se soustraire aux conséquences d’un discours aussi persuasif. 
Et si, 4 l’heure actuelle, nous éprouvons encore quelque difficulté 4 lire Heine dans 
la lumiére du symbolisme, ou si, 4 la lecture de Mallarmé ne viennent pas spontané- 
ment A la mémoire quelques vers de Heine, il se peut bien que ce soit 1A simplement 
une question d’habitude. 

Il ne reste que peu de réserves. D’abord la question de savoir si Heine était, de 
loin, aussi morbide que Baudelaire. Ne dit-il pas quelque part, en se comparant & 
Byron: “mon sang n’a pas le spleen aussi noir, mon amertume n’est que celle de la 
noix de galle de mon encre’’? Plus important encore, est-il possible de soutenir qu’a- 
vec Heine est entré A jamais, tant en Allemagne qu’en France, un nouvel esprit de 
violence et de cruauté? J’ai bien peur qu’en Allemagne la “fleur bleue’’ ait eu la vie 
tenace, et quant a la France, on avait plus prés de soi—et M. Weinberg ne |’a pas 
omis dans son tableau du climat spirituel—le marquis de Sade. Quoi qu’il en soit, 
la lecture de l’ouvrage est une féte pour |’esprit. Qui sait méme s’il ne réussira pas & 
lui seul & faire sauter le cercle quelque peu étroit de la connaissance du symbolisme 
francais? (Eva Marcu, Mannes College of Music) 


The Romantic Novel in Mexico. By J. S. Brushwood. Columbia, Missouri: The 
University of Missouri Studies, 1954. Pp. 98. Professor Brushwood’s book on the 
romantic novel, 1830-1880, deserves a place alongside the group of works by non- 
Mexican scholars which have contributed to a better knowledge of the nineteenth- 
century Mexican novel. His study, like those of J. Lloyd Read and Joaquina 
Navarro, is based mainly on a Columbia University dissertation. The ponderous 
format of the volume—forty-two lines to a page and an average of about twelve 
words to a line—is occasionally relieved by illustrations from romantic novels and full- 
page portraits of Ignacio Altamirano, Florencio M. del Castillo, Juan Diaz Cova- 
rrubias, and José Tomas de Cuéllar. 

Brushwood is confronted with a difficult problem in this work. He is admittedly 
dealing with inferior novels, and yet, he tries to justify his study by showing their 
relationship to the more famous of the nineteenth-century Mexican novels. In 
Part I, he establishes the fact that costumbrismo and realism, as found in Lizardi 
and Payno, represent the true Mexican novelistic tradition. He then proceeds to 
look for romantic characteristics in the well-known Mexican novels, and costum- 
brismo and realism in the relatively unknown romantic novels. 
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Besides the acknowledgedly romantic Noches tristes y dia alegre, Lizardi’s other 
three novels are also labeled romantic by Brushwood because of their spirit of re- 
volt. However, Lizardi’s works show a desire to correct abuses and reform society, 
which is more in keeping with the spirit of the eighteenth-century encyclopedists 
than with that of the nineteenth-century romantics. Referring to Payno’s El Fistol 
del diablo, Brushwood rightfully condemns the romantic exaggeration, the improba- 
ble involvement of plot, and the lachrymose idealism of some of the characters. He 
also recognizes that the book falls within the Mexican novelistic tradition because 
of the author’s strong desire to portray Mexican society. Brushwood’s judgment is 
not so accurate in dealing with Payno’s other two novels. Hespeaks of El Hombre de 
la situacién as though the third Fulgencio, born in Mexico and educated in London 
(and not in Spain, as Brushwood says, p. 32), were the main protagonist, whereas 
actually the author is concerned with the development of three generations of Ful- 
gencios, the first of whom is undoubtedly the most important in the book. In his 
comment on Los Bandidos de Rio Frio in the annotated bibliography, Brushwood 
reveals a lack of appreciation for the monumental nature of Payno’s undisputed 
masterpiece. He even gives the reader the impression that he considers it inferior to 
El Fistol del diablo! (p. 77). Inhis discussion of Luis G. Inclén’s Astucia, Brushwood 
mentions its undeniable Mexicanism but fails to take up its equally undeniable ro- 
mantic characteristics. The restrained sentimentalism of Altamirano’s novels cause 
Brushwood to classify him primarily as a romantic, but he puts himself in a com- 
pletely untenable position in stating categorically that ‘“Nothing in the works 
of Altamirano forecasts the coming realism, unless it be the care for certain descrip- 
tive detail in El Zarco” (p. 39). Joaquina Navarro clearly affirms the importance of 
Altamirano as a transitional figure between romanticism and realism (La Novela 
realista mexicana, p. 36). Brushwood claims that Cuéllar, the author of La Lin- 
terna mdgica, twenty-four volumes of costumbrista sketches, stories, and novelettes, 
was a “Romantic, in form, in spirit, and frequently in expression. He was also a 
realist, but a realist only in the sense implied by the realism of the Lizardi tradition” 
(p. 47). In saying that Cuéllar portrayed his characters with both good and bad 
qualities, Brushwood prefers to call this “anti-Romantic Romanticism” (p. 46) 
rather than realism. Once again, his excessive zeal for romanticism has caused him 
to apply the term too loosely, especially since he himself states a few pages before 
that “‘Cuéllar (1830-1894) provided during this period a strong link in the chain 
of native realism, which was to act as a mitigating factor upon French influence’ 
(p. 44). In dealing with the realism of Rabasa, Delgado, Lépez Portillo y Rojas, and 
the naturalism of Gamboa, Brushwood notes that some romantic traits lingered on 
in the Mexican novel even through the first decade of the twentieth century. 

Just as Professor Brushwood has pointed out the romantic traits of the most 
famous nineteenth and early twentieth-century Mexican novels, he has attempted 
to appraise the non-historical romantic novels by finding in them elements of 
Mexicanism. Without overlooking their literary defects, he stresses the portrayal 
of Mexican society in the works of Pantaleén Tovar, José Rivera y Rio, Nicolas 
Pizarro, and Manuel Balbontin. A greater understanding of the romantic novel in 
Mexico would have been achieved if the novels had been analyzed according to 
themes and style and grouped in the order of their importance. In general, these 
novels are judged not as individual works of art but primarily as vehicles for the 
transmission of Mexicanism. 
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Part II, an annotated bibliography, is intended as a supplement to Part I. Authors 
are listed alphabetically and summaries are given of the more important novels and 
also of many of the lesser known novels. The final bibliography is divided into three 
parts: general background; bibliography, biography, and criticism; and novels. 
Missing from the listed works of Rafael Delgado and Federico Gamboa are respec- 
tively Historia vulgar and Apariencias. 

Despite its many flaws, The Romantic Novel in Mezico is a useful work in that it 
provides information about authors and novels hitherto mentioned only by name in 
bibliographies and histories of Mexican literature. (SeymMouR MENTON, University 
of Kansas) 


J.-K. Huysmans: Lettres inédites 4 Edmond de Goncourt. Publiées et annotées par 
Pierre Lambert et présentées par Pierre Cogny. Paris: Librairie Nizet, 1956. Pp. 
140. The forty-one letters of this modest volume presumably represent all the let- 
ters addressed by Huysmans to the founder of the Goncourt Academy, for Edmond 
was an inveterate collector who scrupulously saved and classified all documents 
likely to shed light on his own and his friends’ careers. It is significant that the cor- 
respondence covers a period of twenty years, from the first in 1877 (when Huysmans 
at thirty was the obscure author of two promising works) to the last in 1896, a few 
weeks before Goncourt’s death. It is further significant that the salutation of the 
first letter is “Monsieur,” and that thereafter it remains for the entire twenty years 
“Mon cher Maitre.”’ This is not the record of an affectionate friendship but rather 
of the formal relations between two complicated personalities who in spite of dif- 
ferences in temperament, philosophy, and even esthetic theories, maintained 
respect for each other’s literary efforts. As early as 1887, Huysmans was placed on 
Goncourt’s personal list of charter members of the projected academy, was never 
scratched off the list (a fate which overtook several, for Edmond’s susceptibility 
bordered on the pathological), and survived to become its first president. 

The break-down of the contents is no less significant. Nearly half acknowledge 
with thanks (and sometimes, extensive commentary) the receipt of books by the 
“‘master,’’ including successive volumes of the Journal. A dozen brief notes are in 
answer to invitations to various events from most of which the younger man adroitly 
excuses himself. And finally, nine of them deal either with Huysmans’ own work or 
with literary questions of a more general nature. 

Nothing could clearly be farther removed from the absorbing interest of the 
epistolary producticn of Sainte-Beuve, Mérimée, Flaubert, Gide or Claudel. Yet 
this unpretentious work is important. Not only because it sheds some light on two 
major figures, but considerably more so for the invaluable information it furnishes 
on numerous minor personalitiec and events of the late nineteenth century. For 
MM. Lambert and Cogny constitute a team of utmost value to the literary history 
of that period. They had previously collaborated on a similar volume devoted to the 
relations of Huysmans and Zola (J.-K. Huysmans: Lettres inédites 4 Emile Zola. 
Genéve, Librairie Droz, 1953. Pp. xxxi + 156), and in these two works are to be 
found probably the richest source of specific information on a multitude of details 
not easily found anywhere else, or available only in the personal archives of M. 
Lambert, who through a lifetime of serious collecting has accumulated a wealth of 
original, unpublished material which he is finally putting to use himself after per- 
mitting an occasional scholar to consult them. These hitherto little known or com- 
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pletely new documents frequently make his footnotes more interesting than the 
letters which occasion them. Naturally they are especially useful to workers in the 
field of French naturalism; but all students of the second half of the nineteenth 
century will be richly rewarded for placing these two small books on their reference 
shelves. (ARTINE ARTINIAN, Bard College) 


Le Vrai Visage du général Aupick, beau-pére de Baudelaire. Par Claude Pichois. 
Paris: Mercure de France, 1956. Pp. 67. Most of Baudelaire’s biographers have 
judged General Aupick as harshly as his step-son did, and taken as their motto 
Baudelaire’s legendary shout in 1848, “Il faut aller fusiller le général Aupick!” 
A few have gone to the other extreme, and seen in Aupick a defender of morality 
and order whose cqunsels Baudelaire would have done well to have followed. Jacques 
Crépet wisely took a more moderate position, which is fully vindicated by Claude 
Pichois’ study, based on many hitherto unknown documents, particularly those in 
the archives of the Ministére de la Guerre and the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. 

The picture that emerges is that of a professional soldier, a man of humble origins, 
who by his ability and ambition achieved a distinguished career, both as a soldier 
and as a diplomat. That his success was due in some measure to his political oppor- 
tunism cannot be denied; he shifted his allegiance to each of the regimes of the first 
half of the nineteenth century with no apparent straining of conscience. But, as 
M. Pichois notes, nearly all his contemporaries, with a few notable exceptions, fol- 
lowed the same pattern. And his letters bring out clearly his devotion to his country 
(as distinguished from any particular regime), his strong sense of duty, his “immense 
et naif désir de servir’’ (p. 16), and his real kindness of heart and generosity, some- 
what obscured at times by a tone of self-satisfaction and an irritating pomposity. 
But he was a keen observer of men and manners, and his taste for gossip, his relish 
of the latest bit of scandal, give a pleasantly human touch to some of his letters. 

Up to the end of the book the author deliberately leaves Baudelaire (who is not 
so much as mentioned in any of his step-father’s letters known to us) out of the 
picture, and gives a completely fair and objective portrait of the general as a public 
figure. Then in the last few pages he discusses the antagonism between Baudelaire 
and Aupick. He rejects the too facile psycho-analytic explanation that his mother’s 
second marriage was the root of all Baudelaire’s misfortunes and misery, pointing 
out that up to 1839 there is no evidence of anything but cordial and indeed affec- 
tionate relations between Baudelaire and his step-father. Only when Baudelaire 
had found his vocation as a poet did the immense incompatibility between the two 
come to the surface and Baudelaire find in Aupick the self-importance, the facile 
optimism, the easy conscience, the conventional morality, the ‘‘rhétorique du cceur,”’ 
which were all so alien to him. It was impossible for him to be what Aupick would 
have liked him to be, and the lack of sympathy and understanding on either side 
rapidly created an irreparable rift. M. Pichois concludes that as far as Baudelaire 
is concerned all that can be said for Aupick is that he played an involuntary part 
in the development of Baudelaire’s genius. In his 1851 article on Pierre Dupont 
Baudelaire wrote: ““Combien de natures révoltées ont pris vie auprés d’un cruel et 
ponctuel militaire de l’Empire! Féconde discipline, combien nous te devons de chants 
de liberté!’’ And M. Pichois comments: “‘Comment ne pas lui faire |’application de 
ces lignes? Et comment ne pas penser qu’au général Aupick, Baudelaire doit au 
moins quelques-unes des circonstances qui lui permirent de rencontrer cette révolte 
féconde si bien accordée & son génie?”’ (p. 65). 
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According to M. Pichois’ preface all the existing documents on Aupick are not 
yet available. It seems unlikely however (though such conjectures are sometimes 
dangerous!) that further documentation would do more than add a few touches to 
this admirable portrait. As for a final judgment on Aupick, M. Pichois says in his 
preface that in spite of a certain anti-military prejudice on his own part, in spite of 
his discomfort at the absence of “la notion de fidélité” in Aupick’s character, he 
reached the end of his study with an increasing esteem for the general. And the 
reader, while he may deplore the unhappy conjunction of stars that brought Aupick 
and Baudelaire together, can hardly fail to agree. (MARGARET GILMAN, Bryn Mawr 
College) 


Mallarmé vivant. Par Robert Goffin. Paris: Librairie Nizet, 1956, Pp. 294. Méry 
Laurent, the demi-mondaine who figured in the lives of several artists and writers 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, is the focal point of Robert Gof- 
fin’s book. Earlier studies on Mallarmé associated the themes of tenderness, sen- 
suality, and eroticism in the poet’s work with Méry’sname and her recurring presence 
in Mondor’s Vie de Mallarmé stimulated new interest in her personality and in- 
fluence. She had a protector, Dr. Evans; she was reported to have been the mistress 
of Coppée, of Manet, and of Mallarmé. The last chapter of Mondor’s Mallarmé 
plus intime (1944) contained an astonishing letter of 1889, written by Mallarmé to 
Méry, which created a new impression of their relationship, and raised doubts con- 
cerning the degree of their intimacy. 

Critics, lacking sufficient documentation for precise conclusions, have usually 
confined comments on the author’s sentimental life to evident poetic transcription 
of Mallarmé’s work. A certain amount of reserve, in regard to intimate information 
furnished by Camille Mauclair, George Moore, Robert de Montesquiou, or others of 
Mallarmé’s contemporaries, has marked most modern studies on the poet. The 1952 
edition of Kurt Wais’ Mallarmé contained (pp. 285-96) a recapitulation of the 
evidence on the Laurent-Mallarmé relationship. Evidently Robert Goffin ascribes 
the critics’ reticence to respectful modesty. Some may feel, however, that caution 
and absence of proof have played an even greater role. 

yoffin has built a hypothésis which makes of sexual desire a prime factor in 
Mallarmé’s poetic style. Most audacious of his suppositions is that a tragic and un- 
requited passion for Méry underlies Mallarmé’s verse from about 1876 to the end 
of his life. In the poet’s work, hermeticism would have ceased to be functional in 
terms of artistic perfection and would serve as a “communication franc-magonnique, 
pour que Méry comprenne seule!” (p. 203). Until the death of his friend Manet, in 
1883, Mallarmé would have hidden his feeling for the painter’s mistress. The 
“Prose pour des Esseintes” would be a secret way of recounting that, after Manet’s 
death, Mallarmé dared confess his love, only to receive from Méry the answer that 
their relationship must continue on a brother-sister basis. Until 1889, the poet’s 
passion would continue to find hermetic expression in his work. Then Mallarmé, 
going to Royat in the hope of possessing Méry, would again encounter refusal and 
would write the startling letter published by Mondor. Further hope was useless and 
Mallarmé resigned himself to a platonic relationship, although occasionally reveal- 
ing a note of frustrated eroticism. 

Goffin’s presentation of this hypothesis seems inevitably destined to displease the 
scholarly world. The book is not organized on an easily discoverable plan, does not 
contain references to quotations, and appears to rely on a large number of exclama- 
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tion points to convince the reader. One might well expect Robert Goffin to detest 
pedantry and to rely on poetic intuition, but when a supposition is constructed on 
biographical details and texts, perhaps some of the abhorred scholarly method is 
needed. At least one might ask for greater precision and elucidation. For instance, 
speaking of Méry’s rebuff of 1889, Goffin asks the question whether “‘le jeune Rey- 
naldo Hahn” was the ‘“‘motif considérable” in Mallarmé’s letter. The idea of Hahn’s 
“‘réle épisodique dans la vie abondante de ia courtisane”’ at this period seems to have 
been implanted in Goffin’s mind by the erroneous date of 1889 rather than 1899 for 
the Hahn concert at the Bodiniére. One might note that young Reynaldo was just 
attaining his fifteenth year at the time of Mallarmé’s visit at Royat. While discuss- 
ing the words “‘sceur’”’ and “enfant” in “Prose pour des Esseintes,” Goffin states: 
“Tl est essentiel de savoir que le poéte, A une identique période de sa vie, attribuait, 
& Méry et 4 sa femme, epithétes de seur et d’enfant ....” (p. 135). His supporting 
evidence is the “Frisson d’hiver,” most probably written in 1864, and first printed 
in 1867, with the title of ‘““Causerie d’hiver.”’ The “identical period”’ seems somewhat 
elastic. 

Not only forced hypotheses but also inexact observations are to be found in 
Goffin’s book. There is, for example, the statement that Mauron considers “la 
sceur” of the “Prose” simply as the poet’s double. This is not what one finds in 
Mallarmé Vobscur (pp. 122-27). Even in the Introduction 4 la psychanalyse de Mal- 
larmé Mauron, while suspecting that the “Prose” had origins in Mallarmé’s early 
existence, leaves the way open for the Laurent presence by his insistence on a 
mental association between Maria, Mallarmé’s dead sister, and Méry. And how is 
the reader to interpret the sentence stating that Théo Hannon was a poet who had 
“exactement assimilé |’art mallarméen”? Goffin quotes some stanzas which appeared 
in the Parnasse de la Jeune Belgique in 1887. These lines had been composed before 
1879 and first appeared in book form in 1881. Influence of Baudelaire and perhaps of 
Gautier was present in the Rimes de joie, but scarcely that of Mallarmé. The absence 
of exact references can be annoying, as in the case of variant readings of a passage 
from Camille Mauclair (p. 12 and p. 113). These are minor flaws and have little to 
do with Goffin’s main purpose, but they do detract from the total effect. 

That main purpose, as we have suggested, is to discuss Méry Laurent and her 
effect on Mallarmé’s life and work. Thanks to some documents which Goffin has 
located, one does have a more complete idea of Méry’s character. The new details 
serve to deepen the contrast between the woman as she was and the idea that 
Mallarmé had of her. The picture, as Goffin suggests, would be less clouded if we had 
the publication of the Laurent-Mallarmé correspondence. One has to acknowledge 
Méry’s presence in a certain number of poems. Each reader will have to accept or 
reject Goffin’s surmise that that presence was more frequent than is generally sup- 
posed. Be it said that Goffin does not claim to have brought final truth; he admires 
other exegeses, particularly those of Emilie Noulet. Many lovers of Mallarmé’s 
poetry will not welcome Goffin’s ideas, simply because attention is drawn toward 
banal human experience rather than to the realm of the absolute and universal, 
toward source and fabrication rather than toward the work of art. (KENNETH Cor- 
NELL, Yale University) 


Romain Rolland par lui-méme. Images et textes présentés par Jean-Bertrand 
Barrére. Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1955. Pp. 192. In some seventy pages of this 
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volume of the collection ‘Ecrivains de Toujours,” Barrére succeeds in illuminating 
some of the essential qualities of the still somewhat controversial figure of Romain 
Rolland. Physically, he points out, Rolland appeared colder, paler, weaker than he 
really was. Inwardly he seethed with passions, to control which was his principal 
lifetime struggle. In the few pages at his disposal Barrére could do little more than 
support his general statement with an unpublished text by Rolland. The reader 
must recall that Mare Riviére, Christophe, and even Olivier all struggle against 
their inner demons. 

Barrére portrays rather vividly—if perforce somewhat sketchily—the childhood 
and adolescence. From Rolland’s memoirs, published and unpublished, he selects 
such texts as seem most significant for a key to the man and his writings. First come 
expressions of solitude or isolation, and of combat. Rolland found the source of these 
traits in his first enemy: illness. But both Barrére and Rolland ignore, as do all his 
biographers, the nature of the relationship between Mme Rolland and her family, 
but especially between herself and her son, a relationship that may account for the 
feelings of isolation and suffocation which Rolland felt to be characteristic of his 
life. The influence of his mother, which, according to Barrére, was principally from 
her concentration on the idea of death, is to be seen in the pessimism he fought 
against all his life. In other directions her influence aroused in him love and under- 
standing of music, a religious temperament, and an inflexible independence of soul 
in the face of the world and its opinions. The crisis of Rolland’s adolescence was 
sharpened by his being plunged into Paris of the 1880’s. Again, in limited space, 
Barrére could not do justice to this complex period. The religious crisis is passed 
over briefly, and Barrére’s insistence on the salutary effects of nature, especially of 
mountains, seems open to question when the chronology of Rolland’s life is exam- 
ined minutely. His consideration of Rolland the historian, although not new, is good. 
He believes that Rolland’s tendency to construct his novels in duration is not be- 
cause of his historical training, but because this construction satisfied an innate de- 
sire for truth. The idea of duration (la durée), so important in Rolland’s thinking, 
and his statement, hitherto unpublished, that he wrote as a musician composes, 
link these aspects closely and interestingly together. 

Barrére rightly emphasizes other characteristics. Among them is Rolland’s 
combative attitude, found in most of his works, his demand for sincerity, and for 
independence. Another point well taken is that the words “beyond,” “horizons,” 
“above,” which Rolland so frequently uses, donot indicate a desire to escape to a 
zone of no problems, but an aspiration towards a plane where correct solutions are 
conceivable. (Incidentally, Barrére includes “Par del&” as an unpublished text (pp. 
38-39], whereas it appeared in Quadrige, Aug.—Sept., 1945.) Another important 
trait was his solitude, and here the text of a letter to his first wife, who complained 
about his complete lack of friends, reveals an aspect of our author frequently men- 
tioned but not adequately explained. Barrére sees in his spirit of independence a re- 
fusal to belong to any group, an aristocratic delicacy. Rolland himself admitted that 
he loved people best when not in close contact with them (except for one or two very 
intimate friends). His heroes are all solitary fighters, and the theme of emigration is 
at the center of his work. His creations therefore have no definite place in any cur- 
rent nor his politics in any political party. His pessimism is part of this aristocratic 
attitude, but Barrére finds it equilibrated with an optimism which is certainly also 
part of his character, and which is democratic in essence. 
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The Anthology (pp. 73-173) is a fine choice of texts, many of them unpublished 
letters or pages from his memoirs, which clarify and illustrate the preceding analysis. 
They show his affection for his birthplace and for France and his love of nature; 
his ear for music (early auditory impressions), his faith, his pity, his fear and dis- 
gust in crowded Paris, his dreams, his love (for two young Roman ladies, and his 
conception of love). They show the importance of Rome, the Rhine, Germany, 
Switzerland, and his early interest in India. There is a series of interesting comments 
of Rolland about himself at various ages. Other texts bring before us the intuitive 
nature of his art, his idea of its réle, the first World War, his political ideas since 
1919, his reflections at Vézelay during the German occupation. 

A bibliography, the chronology of his life, opinions about the man and his work 
from such widely differing men as Aragon and Claudel, and some very interesting 
photographs and facsimiles of letters and texts make this a worthy volume in the 
series. (WiLLIAM T. Starr, Northwestern University) 


Traduction en vers des Bucoliques de Virgile. Par Paul Valéry. Paris: Gallimard, 
1956. Pp. 154. This text is reprinted from the original edition published in 1953 by 
La Société Scripta et Picta, with original color lithographs by Jacques Villon. It 
contains on facing pages the Latin text and a line-for-line translation by Valéry 
into unrhymed Alexandrines. It also includes a brief introduction by A. Roudinesco 
describing his talks with Valéry when he asked the poet to undertake this work, dur- 
ing the German occupation of France, and a 21-page critical essay by Valéry, plus 
an eight-page appendix of variant lines left by Valéry in the manuscript. 

The translation combines buoyance of rhythm with clarity of expression. Valéry’s 
language is pure and exact, unforceed—in accord with the pastoral idiom perfected by 
Vergil. For, as Vergil writes it, pastoral poetry is not artificially elegant, but rather 
realistic in tone, disarmingly direct in diction: to say that it is archly sophisticated 
or allegorically occult is to miss the point as well as the beauty. With infallible intui- 
tion, Valéry has recovered the essential form of Vergil’s art. The Bucolics remain as 
real, as satisfyingly arranged, as Rambouillet, or a flock of scrupulously counted 
sheep. 

The original elements of Vergil’s idyllic suite come to the fore simply and surely 
in Valéry’s translation: melancholy displaced peasants, and a luckier fellow; friendly 
shepherds competing in song, each outdoing the other’s “improvised” creations; 
Silenus, trapped by two playful shepherds and a delicious nymph, paying his forfeit 
with a medley of pastoral song; the elegiac but triumphant tribute to the dead 
Daphnis; the poet’s charming “asides,” his mention of his cherished friends and 
protectors; the ‘Messianic Eclogue,” hailing the return of a new golden age; the ab- 
normal love confessed to in the Second Bucolic, of which Byron said (Don Juan, 
1.42): 


But Virgil’s songs are pure, except that horrid one 
Beginning with ““Formosum Pastor Corydon” 


and of which Valéry says “‘ces bergers-poétes me semblent pratiquer des amours bien 
étranges.”’ 

One recognizes the scene: vividly, if plainly, populated, it is Vergil’s imaginary 
garden with live goats in it. The evening shadows fall, the waters run, the shepherds 
stroll along or lounge about, fall to talking, retreat into a cool shade to escape the 
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heat. The artless allusions to their rude equipment, the tone of voice they use, the 
various subjects of their song, the intertwining theme of unrequited love—all is 
clearly reflected. 

The harmony is quite intact. Only, at times, do we miss some of the Vergilian 
melody. Valéry has confined himself too rigorously to the exacting format of the 
belles-lettres edition. His version nowhere attains that grace beyond the reach of 
art that Vergil has, at memorable moments, achieved. The famous first line, for 
example, “‘Tityre, tu patulae . . .”” does not receive its musical due. The scrawny 
cadence of “stridenti miserum stipula disperdere carmen” (III.27), which Milton 
caught nicely in his “Grate on their scrannel Pipes of wretched straw,” does not 
seem to come off right in ‘““De misérables airs de ton aigre pipeau.”’ Valéry’s version 
of the Fourth Bucolic is, on the whole, more plain-faced than Vergil’s resonant 
original. And surely “‘non omnia possumus omnes” (VIII.63) should not yield “a 
chacun ses talents.”” The famous “Omnia vincit Amor, et nos cedamus Amori” 
(X.69) seems noticeably scaled down by “Amour résiste A tout: il nous faut lui 
céder.”’ Such fallings-off, however, are slight. They could serve as well to show how 
much more often the French poet has succeeded. The first refrain in the Eighth 
Bucolic, for instance, “Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus” is most musical 
in Valéry’s ‘““Ma flute, préludons aux chants Ménaliens.”’ 

The only regrettable blemish in the work comes from misprints of the Latin 
text (p. 42, tactas; p. 60, Neaeram; p. 76, decus; p. 78, quercus; p. 80, suboles; p. 86, 
ut left out between jubeto and certet; p. 88, purpureo). 

The “Variations sur les Bucoliques’’ preceding the text and translation are a wind- 
fall: we gain, in effect, two works, the one a judicious and luminous esthetic study, 
the other an excellent performance. From its beginnings “‘. . . je confesse que les 
thémes bucoliques n’excitent pas furieusement mon courage . . .”’ (pp. 20-21) right 
on through to the end, the essay glistens with wit and abounds in understanding. 
It presents a good instance of the critical faculty closely trained on a single object, 
accumulating depth of perception and range of association. Valéry sees the Vergil 
of the Bucolics as a poet at work—and he reflects on his own experience and on the 
general experience of the poet “suspendu entre son beau idéal et son rien.” He ex- 
plores the whole nature of poetry and makes discoveries about the mysterious har- 
mony of sense with sound. Now a translator, Valéry sees poetry in the light of his 
present undertaking: 


Le poéte est une espéce singuliére de traducteur qui traduit le discours ordinaire, 
modifié par une émotion, en “langage des dieux’’; et son travail interne consiste 
moins & chercher des mots pour ses idées qu’A chercher des idées pour ses mots et ses 
rythmes prédominants (p. 26). 


Valéry helps us relive the creative experience as in his concentration upon it in this 
essay we witness a supremely logical and sensitive mind at work. Vergil’s own artistic 
leanings, indeed, assume a firmer reality when Valéry discusses them, considering 
the predicament of a man and artist drawn by fate into the orbit of a “political field 
of force,” his deep-rooted love for his native land hedged about with problems of 
conscience. Written during the last days of the German occupation and near the 
end of Valéry’s life, these profound, brilliant ‘Variations’ remind us how extra- 
ordinarily strong a freedom the well-balanced mind can win for itself. (SmrTH 
PauMeR Bovis, Barnard College) 
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Apollinaire: Calligrammes. Edition nouvelle entiérement revue et corrigée d’apres 
les documents originaux, augmentée de nombreuses reproductions de calligrammes 
manuscrits, présentée et annotée par Michel Décaudin. Paris: Le Club du Meilleur 
Livre, 1955. Pp. 208 + 38. Although the original, Mercure de France edition of 
Calligrammes, published shortly before Apollinaire’s death in 1918, contained a 
sizeable number of errors, they seem minor alongside the quantity which crept into 
the subsequent Gallimard reprints from 1925 down to the present. Even for the 
handsome, deluxe edition of 1930, illustrated by Giorgio di Chirico, little effort was 
made to correct these flaws, some of which may actually lead to serious misinterpre- 
tations of the poetry. The continued appearance, for example, of nous, instead of 
vous, in the line of ‘‘La Jolie Rousse” — 


Nous voulons vous donner de vastes et d’étranges domaines .. . 


has falsified the intent of the poem by implying that Apollinaire belonged to some 
esoteric group of poets who wished to appropriate the domains unto themselves. 

Because of such errors, students of Apollinaire have long realized the need for a 
careful reestablishment of the original texts, a task involving the study not:only of 
the 1918 edition and available manuscripts and variants but also of the scattered 
periodicals in which a majority of the poems first appeared from 1913 to 1918. It 
would have been impossible, however, to prepare a couiplete, annotated edition until 
quite recently because the numerous war poems which were published for the first 
time in 1947 (in Ombre de mon amour) and in 1952 (in Tendre comme le souvenir) 
contain indispensable variants which an editor of Calligrammes could not ignore. 

M. Michel Décaudin has now completed a meticulous investigation of all these 
sources, and his edition for Le Club du Meilleur Livre is excellent, far superior, in 
fact, to the recent Tzara edition of Alcools, which substituted many new errors for 
old. It is also a most handsome edition. The pages are wide enough so that run-on 
lines are almost entirely avoided, and the “calligrams” thems !ves are attractively 
presented. Some are printed in type, others in manuscript form, as Apollinaire 
originally intended. ‘“‘Lettre-Océan,” appearing as a single unit on folding pages, no 
longer gives the erroneous impression of a series of separate poems. M. Décaudinhas 
also assembled in a special supplement, along with photographs of some of the 
original manuscripts and corrected proofs, a highly varied selection of additional 
calligrams which Apollinaire did not include in the 1918 edition. All in all, this 
volume, by enhancing the visual effect of the poetry, admirably fulfills the intention 
of the author, who had originally planned to call the work Et moi aussi je suis 
peintre. 

In a solid little postface modestly entitled ““A propos des Calligrammes” M. 
Décaudin raises the question of Apollinaire’s originality in the creation of figured 
poems, and one is inevitably led back to the Greeks. If he knew Simmias of Rhodes 
and Dosiadas, it may have been, suggests M. Décaudin, through Richard Brunck’s 
Analecta veterum poetarum Graecorum, published at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Possibly, but is it not much more likely that Apollinaire was acquainted with 
the chapter, ‘““Des vers figurés” of Ludovic Lalanne’s Curwsités littéraires (1845), 
which describes not only the Greek examples but those of Rabelais and Panard? 
Lalanne’s work is more in keeping with Apollinaire’s reading habits, and one is 
even tempted to suggest that this nineteenth-century scholar (who also wrote a 
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chapter on literary hoaxes) may have inspired the pseudonym, Louise Lalanne, 
under which Apollinaire hid in 1909. 

In any case M. Décaudin stresses that Apollinaire had no need to return to the 
Ancients, for the Symbolist poets were themselves widely preoccupied with typo- 
graphical innovations. Mallarmé’s Coup de dés is only the most famous of a series of 
attempts at the end of the century to use letters and words which are at the same 
time designations and representations, and Apollinaire’s own notebooks, as early 
as 1899, show that he is already aware of the possibilities inherent in “idéogrammes”’ 
as he first called them. (Incidentally, is not ‘““Minuit” (in J/ y a), which dates from 
1895, and which M. Décaudin omits from corsideration, Apollinaire’s first calli- 
gram?) 

If, from 1913 on, Apollinaire resumed these experiments and developed them so 
extensively, it was, of course, in a very different literary climate from Symbolism 
and with different goals in mind. Fresh from the years of cubism and futurism he was 
trying above all, as M. Décaudin points out, to strip poetry of rhetoric, to accomo- 
date it to everyday life, to “simplify poetic syntax.’’ One may quibble as to whether 
the calligrams with their vertical, slanting or wavy lines actually result in simplifica- 
tion, but they and the “‘poémes-conversations”’ are integral parts of that rich and 
ebullient personality who had the power of transforming all things, the most prosaic 
—a table, a necktie, a sugar lump—as well as the inherently poetic—a flower, a 
bird or a star—into poetry. The masterpieces of this volume are undoubtedly the 
pieces in traditional typographical form, from “Liens” and ‘Les Collines” to ° 
“Tristesse d’une étoile” and “La Jolie Rousse,” but the calligrams, which actually 
comprise less than one fourth of the collection, best express perhaps the spontaneous 
charm of this lovable poet. 

The annotations of M. Décaudin are well nigh complete. Only three or four minor 
omissions might be indicated. “Arbre” appeared in the first issue of Dada (July, 
1917) as well as in Le Gay Scavoir, and ““Voyage”’ was reprinted in the first issue of 
291 (New York, March, 1915). A slightly different version of “Vers le sud’? may 
be found in the midst of “Train militaire” (Ombre de mon amour). Is the version of 
“2° Canonnier Conducteur” which Romain Rolland found in Der Mistral in 1915 
the same as the Calligrammes version? 

This Club du Meilleur Livre edition is unfortunately limited, since the bulk of 
the copies are reserved for subscribers. It is heartening to know, therefore, that M. 
Décaudin is collaborating with M. Marcel Adéma on the forthcoming Pléiade edi- 
tion of Apollinaire’s poetry and that the results of the very extensive research for 
Calligrammes will soon reach a larger public. (L.C.B.) 


Je suis homme de thédtre. Par Jean-Louis Barrault. Paris: Editions du Conquistador, 
1955. Pp. 146. The “Mon métier” series has provided for its readers excursions into 
worlds ranging from that of Claude Farrére (Je suis marin) to those of Christian 
Dior (Je suis couturier) and Claude Terrail (Je suis restaurateur). Jean-Louis 
Barrault now cicerones devotees of the theater by taking them, after his usual com- 
plement of epigraphic citations, on a three-part tour that includes the typical day 
of “un homme de théAtre,” the creation of a play, and a trip on the road with his 
company. 

Written in homelike style and admittedly for those who know the theater from 
only an aisle-side view, these three parts describe aspects of the theater especially 
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inasmuch as it is the realm of a particular group of nervous, busy, somewhat childish 
and profoundly dedicated people. These people are seen in their many activities, 
gathered around “l’homme de théAtre’”’ as they assist the dream of the play into 
becoming what must never be the “too, too solid flesh” of its reality; as they pack 
their world into crates that will transfer the illusion to other hemispheres; as they 
live their days and nights in the tense or joyful atmosphere of unending parturiency. 

Such anecdotic narration yields scattered items of unrelated information: the 
Marigny has 63 projectors (and the troupe takes its own lighting equipment along 
when on the road); Hamlet would cost between five and six million francs for 
Barrault to stage in 1954 as against 1,200,000 francs in 1946. The book reveals how 
scenery is fixed or made to vanish according to the needs of the play and evokes the 
author’s sentimental recollections of Rio or Columbia University. It confirms in- 
ferences that might have been drawn by any of Barrault’s spectators about his love 
of lights, scenery, pantomime—and the fact that he is not allowed to smoke until 
after a show has closed. 

Unfortunately, the anecdote fails to answer its own implications. It would have 
been interesting to know how Barrault conceives the term he ascribes to himself. 
But having said of “l’homme théAtre” that he is “partout” and that he hopes to 
follow the hallowed path of Jouvet, Pitoéff, Baty, Stanislavsky, Copeau, his defini- 
tion is left for the description of his physical activities to complete. 

The homelike and sentimental quality of the anecdote leads to further questions. 
Audience and author are warmly looked upon, the first as it heroically waits in line 
before the yet unopened box-office, the second as Barrault repeatedly stresses the 
necessity of featuring new authors (“L’auteur est la raison d’étre du théAtre. 
[. . .] Quoi d’étonnant alors qu’il existe d’une maniére permanente une crise d’auteur? 
[. . .] L’homme de théAtre servira d’autant mieux la cause du théAtre qu’il servira 
des auteurs vivants”). But in analyzing the three parts of his world, defined as 
“Camp de l’auteur,” “Camp de la piéce,” “(Camp du théétre,” the second is granted 
but a ten-line paragraph while a footnote reminds that the author is to be “dans 
tout ceci identifié 4 la piéce.”” Moreover, the ‘“‘young”’ author is chided for not know- 
ing the scope of either the theater or its many attributes, and he comes in for further 
criticism since he, “trés souvent, a de son ceuvre une idée trés différente de la 
vérité, c’est-a-dire de |’idée qu’en aura le public.” And yet, that audience is hardly 
autonomic. Rather, it is Sartre’s “les autres” and inchoate until the advent of 
‘homme de théAtre,” one of whose primary functions is “‘Sentir 4 l’avance pour 
les autres, afin d’aider les autres 4 sentir.”” And in a moment of sober speculation, 
Barrault allows the spectator to sink even lower: “si le gros public vient au théAtre, 
c’est, il faut le reconnaitre, huit fois sur dix, parce qu’il a d’abord lu les anecdotes 
dans le journal ou parce qu’il a vu la photo.” 

The anecdote is repeatedly tantalizing and deceptive: the physical problems repre- 
sented by the sets suggest those of their very existence and scope within the theater, 
or at least within Barrault’s theater; the actors on a tour, as they step out beyond 
the stage into a different sort of contact, that of ambassadors at large, adumbrate 
the question of dramatic communion and its tenuous bounds. Regrettably, all such 
suggestions remain only as local color or nostalgic notation: the physical world con- 
stantly frustrates the theory. It is therefore doubtful whether Je suis homme de 
thédtre will furnish insights into Barrault or his art that are not to be found already in 
his various commentaries and his Réflexions sur le thédtre. (Davip I. GrossvoGEL, 
Harvard University) 
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. L’Ewre de Pierre Loti et Vesprit “Fin de Siécle.” Par Keith G. Millward. Paris: 
Nizet, 1955. Pp. 371. Que Loti a passé de mode n’est un secret pour personne, non 
plus que le profond changement de climat moral entre son époque et la nétre. M. 
Millward a pris & tache de démontrer que si, avec le siécle dernier, s’est évanoui 
l’engouement pour Loti, c’est que son ceuvre satisfaisait avant tout aux inclinations 
et aux appétits, spirituels et autres, de la génération “fin de siécle.”” Aussi a-t-il 
d’abord apporté tout son soin 4 tenter une définition de |’esprit “fin de siécle” 
(Introduction), chapitre excellent, moins peut-étre par l’historique—encore que 
trés détaillé—de cette appellation que par l’analyse pénétrante de cet esprit. L’étude 
qui y fait suite ne péche, 4 mon avis, que par le trop de systéme; je veux dire que si 
lauteur marque d’un coup d’ongle judicieux les traits qui, chez Loti, ne pouvaient 
manquer, en vertu de la thése, de lui assurer le suffrage de ses contemporains, il 
passe sous silence le cété universellement humain de son ceuvre, ou du moins ne le 
signale-t-il qu’&A la fin de son livre, en maniére dirait-on d’amende honorable. M. 
Millward n’ignorait point qu’il avait prété le flanc a la critique, les preuves appor- 
tées & sa thése ayant pour effet, de par leur présentation et leur opulence méme— 
si paradoxal que cela puisse paraitre—de donner une idée fausse de son interpréta- 
tion de l’ceuvre de Loti et de son opinion de l’homme. II le reconnait dans sa Con- 
clusion et tente, in extremis, une rectification. 

Mais c’est en vain qu’il dira alors: ‘““Néanmoins, nous ne le considérons pas 
précisément comme “fin de siécle” (p. 329); “‘ses livres sont souvent moins des 
méditations morbides que des récits de choses vues”’ (p. 330); ‘Pierre Loti est bien 
le produit de cette fin de siécle, mais tout a fait sui generis’’ (p. 331); le mal est fait. 
M. Millward est, 4 n’en point douter, trop averti autant que trop avisé pour ne 
pas se défier du danger de jouer au psychanaliste. II a certes signalé avec beaucoup 
de perspicacité l’importance de certaines crises dans la formation de la personnalité 
de Loti,—et, sous ce rapport, la ““Premiére Partie: Détails biographiques” mérite 
de retenir |’attention—mais l’impression que plus tard laisse son Loti neurasthé- 
nique, névrosé, masochiste, sadiste, que sais-je encore? est vraiment outrée, et c’est 
hélas! cette impression-la qui reste. Qu’elle résulte du processus méme de la démons- 
tration, 4 travers les pages intitulées: ““Tentatives d’évasion,” “La Morbidité et 
le macabre,” “La Légende de la divine Pitié,”’ “L’Inquiétude religieuse,” cela ne 
fait aucun doute; 4 force de le vouloir “fin de siécle,” il est facheux de constater 
que |’auteur a fini par déformer Loti. 

On regrette en outre qu’un critique riche de tant de lectures ait consacré le meil- 
leur de ses efforts 4 un interminable démarquage; dans les quatre parties qui cons- 
tituent le corps de l’ouvrage ne se trouve guére autre chose, en effet, qu’un cata- 
logue de citations, non pas Ge passages de quelque étendue mais de phrases dé- 
tachées, appelées a porter, sous le chef de telle ou telle psychose ou perversion, un 
témoignage en faveur de la thése: Loti, “fin de siécle.” N’efit-il pas été plus attachant 
—et plus vrai, 4 la fois—de montrer que, dans cette fin du XIX° siécle, ceux qui 
n’ont vu en Loti que le chantre de leurs névroses ont été aveugles 4 son génie; que, 
sans s’égaler jamais, on le sait bien, 4 Baudelaire—trés “fin de siécle,” archétype 
méme du genre, si je ne m’abuse!—Loti n’en a pas moins traité 4 sa maniére, et de 
sa propre inspiration, les thémes essentiels des Fleurs du mal, et que, en poéte lui 
aussi, il a connu devant la destinée humaine et |’énigme de la Mort le vertige et 
Vangoisse d’un Pascal? 

Mais il faut rendre cette justice 4 M. Millward qu’ayant d’abord bien nettement 
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posé son sujet, il a le mérite de s’y étre cantonné. “Pour retrouver Loti vivant,” - 
dit M. Pierre Moreau dans la Préface, l’auteur s’est appliqué 4 “confronter ce 
voyageur, ce provincial,—apparemment ignorant des mots esthétiques et litté- 
raires,—au milieu littéraire et aux crises esthétiques de son temps.” Le fait est que 
ce livre renferme une mine de renseignements précieux sur la vie littéraire de la fin 
du siécle; il est enrichi en outre d’une bibliographie opulente et de nombreuses 
citations tirées du Journal intime, et jusqu’ici inédites, qui en font un instrument 
d’un haut prix entre les mains de ceux qui continueront 4 approfondir |’ceuvre et, 
4 travers elle, la personnalité de Loti. (PrerrE A. CLAMENS, Columbia University) 


A Comparative Study of Word Order in Old Spanish and Old French Prose Works. 
By Daniel M. Crabb. (The Catholic University of America, Publications of the 
Department of Romance Languages and Literatures, 51) Washington: The Catholic 
University of America Press 1955. Pp. xviii-66. This dissertation is a welcome 
concrete study—with provocative implications—of Old French and Old Spanish 
word order, of more importance to the latter language because of the paucity of 
such studies. The technique has been to classify independent clauses as to the rela- 
tive position of expressed subject (S), transitive verb (P, for predicate), and noun 
or disjunctive pronoun direct object (O); this gives six possible orders: SPO, SOP, 
PSO, etc. A number of sentences in the works examined do not figure in the data 
because of the lack of a qualifying element (e.g., no expressed subject); however, 
the limits set up can be justified on the grounds of expediency. The comparative 
aspect is developed by using similar contemporary works in the two languages: 
Biblia romanceada and Quatre Livres des rois; versions of The Book of the Ascension; 
Crénica de los reyes de Castilla and Joinville’s Histoire de St. Louis; versions of the 
story of Marco Polo; El Corbacho and Cent Nouvelles nouvelles. Differing now not 
only between themselves but also from their common parent language, French and 
Spanish might be expected to reveal syntactic tendencies developing through cen- 
turies, but such evidence is not found. From the outset Old French consistently 
shows a marked preference (70% or better) for “logical’? SPO order. Not so with 
Old Spanish—although in the last three works SPO predominates unevenly, in the 
two earliest works PSO outnumbers SPO and in so doing reveals “a capacity on 
the part of O[ld] S[panish] to adjust itself to a word-for-word translation from 
Hebrew and Arabic without producing a grotesque or meaningless text so that the 
Semitic word] o[rder] appeared in harmony with the genius of O[ld] S[{panish].” 
Similarly the author suggests that Old French’s predilect inversions, PSO and OPS, 
which appear in the earliest stages of the language, “have compelling parallels in 
the syntax of Modern German.” The author shows that Old French and Old Span- 
ish word orders are different from the beginning, but the statements regarding ad- 
and superstratum will have to be supported by a more eleborate and detailed com- 
parison with the alleged influencing language. The author is urged to continue this 
line of investigation. (M. M. Lastey, Columbia University) 


Bibliographie des dictionnaires patois. Par Walther von Wartburg. Supplément. 
Publié par Hans-Erich Keller avec la collaboration de Jean Renson. (Société de 
Publications Romanes et Frangaises, LIT) Genéve: Droz, 1955. Pp. 56. In Modern 
Language Notes, L (1935), 128, it was pointed out that Walther von Wartburg’s 
Bibliographie des dictionnaires patois was the outstanding reference-work for students 
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of Gallo-Romance dialectology. It listed 1100 printed sources very systematically, 
but it did have a few lacunae. Now, thanks to the assistance of Keller and Renson, 
we have a bibliographical supplement which fills in lacunae and which adds titles of 
studies that appeared during the last two decades. (Incidentally Lawrence Pos- 
ton, Jr., and I may soon issue a companion bibliography of monographs, devoted 
to single French words, which were published during the last two decades.) 

The titles in the Supplement are presented with clarity in arrangement and with 
precision in explanation. They treat of French dialects spoken in some 400 localities. 
Corrections of the errata in the bibliography of 1934 are preceded by an asterisk, 
and items of the addenda are followed by a small letter. The broad scope of the titles 
and the careful identification of the localities offer little opportunity for suggesting 
emendations. Two compilations of dialectal titles, however, deserve a mention: V. 
Collins, Attempt at a Catalogue of the Library of the Late Prince Louis-Lucien Bona- 
parte (London, 1894), pages 175-232, and L. N. Malclés, Les Sources du travail 
bibliographique, II (Genéve, 1952), pages 251-57. The older catalogue lists about a 
thousand works; they now belong to the Newberry Library. 

Items 7 and 810 were reprinted by L. Favre at Niort in 1882 and by D. Martin at 
Gap in 1909 respectively, while items 299, 597, and 632 were reprinted as a single 
volume by S. Bottin at Paris in 1831. Pages 147 and 744 in items 82 and 648 are 
misprints for pages 247 and 844. Escallier attributed the vocabulary in item 193 to 
the fourteenth century; it was composed late in the thirteenth century. 

To the section on “Le Frangais en Amérique” may be added J. Geddes & A. 
Rivarol, Bibliographie du parler francais au Canada (Québec, 1906); V. Barbeau, Le 
Ramage de mon pays (Montréal, 1939); J. F. Broussard, Louisiana Creole Dialect 
(Baton Rouge, 1942). At Baton Rouge H. A. Major is preparing a composite 
glossary of Cajun based on ten master’s theses. Charles Bruneau’s critical bibliog- 
raphies for Lorraine are listed from 1908 to 1925; they were continued until 1935 in 
volumes VIII-XII of the Annales de l’Est. M. Parent’s edition, in Bulletin de la Fa- 
culté des Lettres de Strasbourg (1954), 403-48, of the Berrichon lexicon compiled by 
George Sand for eventual use in her novels might be-inserted as item 411b. 

A few items, e.g., 31; 139; 154; 252; 543, have virtually no linguistic value. They 
could well be replaced by significant titles, which I shall label 162d; 325a; 667b; 814b; 
842a, namely, J. Hennig, Die franzédsische Sprache im Munde der Belgier. (Heidel- 
berg, 1926); R. Verdier, Dictionnaire phonétique, étymologique et comparé du patois 
du Haut-Maine (Paris, 1952); J. H. Bonhéte, Glossaire neuchdtelois (Neuchatel, 
1867); J. Tivollier, Molines en Queyras (Lyon, 1913); Z. Szajkowski, The Language 
of the Jews in the Comtat-Venaissin (New York, 1948). 

The scholarly utility of the Gallo-Romance material is best exemplified by Wart- 
burg’s Franzésisches etymologisches Wérterbuch. Despite the fact that only one half 
of it has appeared so far, it has already stimulated much field-work, particularly in 
the case of obsolescent dialects within France, and it-has given a fillip to dialectology 
as envisaged universally by Sever Pop. (RapHaet Levy, The University of Texas) 
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